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Facing Facts 


By Charles Je Finger 


T is difficult to see why a thing should be 

kept secret when secrecy has no advantage 

and the telling of the truth would clarify 
matters. Here then, is the situation as re- 
gards the Mrrror. 

For many years, the maintenance of the 
paper was an up-hill task. Often, the wolf 
was not only at the door, but on the elevator, 
in the lobby and, at times, crouched close to 
the editorial desk, metaphorically speaking. 
But things changed, or, rather, were made to 
change. A highly effrcient watch dog was 
placed in charge of the strong box. Better 
business methods were adopted. The sub- 
scription list Was extended, and, taking a most 
recent five-year period at random, as required 
by the St. Louis Probate Court, it transpired 
that there was a generous net income from the 
property. 

Then came serious times and hazy days. 
There were expenses incurred. The cost of 
paper, of printing, of office help, of advertis- 
ing solicitors increased. 

Just before he left for his last trip, certain 
plans had been decided upon which, when in 
effect would have placed the paper on a 
sounder financial basis, tide over the present 
parlous times, and afford a working capital. 
Reedy referred to these plans optimistically in 
his last letter. They, of course, were not 
the plans I now lay before you. 

forge 


Not a One-Man Paper 
SoME well meaning men of small courage 
have said that Reedy’s Mrrror must cease to 
exist because it is a one-man paper. Ii 
is nothing of the kind. Had it been, 
a host of new writers could not have appeared 
in its columns. It was no more a one-man 
paper than a depot is a one-man house because 
it is presided over by a station-master. It 
would be nearer to the mark to style it a many 
men’s paper. Any and every expression of 
opinion was permitted. In a one-man’s paper 
such is not the case, for one man’s opinion 
dominates the whole. Knowing the idiosyn- 
cracies, the prejudices, the ambitions, the ul- 
terior motives of the dominating brain in the 
case, it becomes easily possible for a reader 
to forecast an editorial expression of opinion, 
the news feature that will be suppressed, even 
the nature of the advertisements that will ap- 
pear in the columns of the journal. ‘To real- 
ize the truth of this, it is only necessary to re- 
call how often a paper is thrown aside with 
the contemptuous reflection that it contains 
the same old stuff. The Mrrror was not thus 
thrown aside. Its infinite variety attracted. 
Since Mr. Reedy’s death, the contrib- 
utors who found a meeting place in the 
Mirror, have, with surprising unanimity, 
stated their intention to remain with the paper. 
Many others, subscribers, have offered various 
sums of money to be used as a memorial of 
some sort to perpetuate Reedy’s memory. 
Others again, with something of the same 
thought in mind, have suggested that the best 
and fittest memorial would be to keep the 
MIRROR going as a monument to him. That, 
certainly, would seem the best thing to do. 


How to Do It 


REEDY’s Mrrror could be sold out of hand. 
It might, in such case, become an organ devoted 
to a Record of Messages Received from the 
Beyond by Means of the Ouija Board; it 
might become a journal connected with the 
shoe trade, an exponent of the benefits of Bol- 
shevism, of vivisection, of Zetetic philosophy, 
of Placeanism, of anyone of a thousand other 
faddist and fanciful things. Or it might fall 
into the ranks of highly popular sellers, and 
feature sex contés under the head of Salacious 
Stories, or Triangle Tales or Lascivious Lilt- 
ings, from all of which may the good Lord 
preserve us. 

On the other hand, we can hang together 
and do what Reedy did, putting forth a jour- 
nal that shall appeal to open-minded men and 
women who think straight, see straight and act 
straight, a paper in which those with a mes- 
sage or a vision shall find utterance, 

Here then is the plan. All offers of sub- 
sidies are to be declined, as they have 
hitherto been declined. Mirror readers are 
asked to raise a fund of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars to tide the paper over the hard times and 
give it a working capital. This sum shall be a 
sustention fund and, from time to time, a cer- 
tified accountant’s report shall be published 
showing to what use the money was put. If, 
as is expected, the hard times are passed, and 
the financial condition warrants, the monie: 
thus subscribed shall be returned to the origi- 
nal givers with such interest as is reaped. 


efoto 
And Lastly 


Wuat then will you do? Will you do any- 
thing? If so, will you do it quickly? Send in 
what you can. If you cannot do much, do 
what little you can. At least you can induce 
two or three people to subscribe. Will you? 
Will you do it now, and not let the half formed 
thought become a mere good intention? 

For, my dear sir, one of my great desires 
in addition to keeping up the Reedy tradition, 
is to republish week by week, a page or two of 
some wonderful old stuff. You can have little 
idea how much lies buried in the old Mrrror 
files. There are criticisms, poems, essays, a 
wealth of material of wonderful value from 
Reedy’s pen that should see the light. There 
are, here and there, stories by past writers of 
striking power that should be rescued from 
oblivion. 

If the capital is not forthcoming as sug- 
gested, and the Mirror passes into other and 
less sympathetic hands, I shall go to my 
farm and devote my sunset days to a 
compilation of the writings of Reedy in many 
volumes. But the way I have suggested seems 
by far the better. 

What I have to say then has been said, in 
plain words. Four weeks more will tell the 
tale. Shall we make the Mrrror Reedy’s 
monument, or shall we sit supine and let i: 
go? 

Shall the Mirror become the property of 
some of the enterprising newspaper men who 
are even now bidding for it, in which event it 
would lose the identity that we admire, or 
shall we roll up our sleeves and work to keep 
it as itis? For sold it must be, and that soon. 
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Reflections 
By Charles J. Finger 
Dust to Dust 
T was a heavy oppressive day on Wednesday, 
| when we buried Marion Reedy. The city was 

folded in a thin heat mist, and out in Calvary 
not a leaf was stirring on the big tree that stood 
sentinel at the foot of the grave. 

In the brief ceremony there was no folly of dis- 
play that would have done violence to his wishes. 
In the Memorial Hall were some fifteen hundred 
people. In front of the platform and on the bier 
was the casket. Flowers were heaped nearby, and 
their sweetness stole upon the air and mingled 
mystically with the music. Soberly, quietly the 
speaker gave his address and told of the man’s life 
and struggles: told of his sturdy democracy and 
love of fellowship. That was all. There was no 
eulogy, no vulgar deification of the dead, for Fred- 
erick W. Lehmann was a friend and spoke from the 
heart. 

Gathered about the grave was a large crowd of the 
curious and many close friends and a few near rel- 
atives. Thus in simplicity was Mr. Reedy’s body 
laid in the bosom of the earth whence it came. 

ofoete 
Reedy’s Choice For President 

ReEepy wrote a letter a few hours before death. 
It was addressed to me as “Ebro.” I should 
have published it. It was set up in type, but 
killed to make room for matter that seemed more 
pertinent. It was a manly letter which it does one 
good to read. At first he wrote of the Ebro-Chubb 
debate and told of his keen delight in the liveliness 
and interest of it. There were many warm words 
of commendation concerning the conduct of the 
paper during his absence, and a hearty approval 
of “Dust to Dust.” I mention that, not in any spirit 
of pride, but because a carping critic or two voiced 
an opinion that the sketch was too brutally vivid. 
But all that matters little. What does matter is 
this: Mr. Reedy took considerable interest in the po- 
litical situation and had something to say about 
the letter that Stanley Shaffer of Cincinnati wrote 
and which appeared in the issue of July 22nd, page 
580. 

“I see a letter in reply,” he wrote, “to your edi- 
torial on Cox. If that letter writer, Stanley Shaffer, 
is right, I’d like to know the details. I can’t sup- 
port Harding, or Christensen, or Debs, so I must 
go for Cox, and I'd like to give him the benefit 
of what Shaffer says if it’s true, and to make him 
some votes among our kind of Liberals. If you can 
get the dope that will justify this, I’d be glad. 
Write Shaffer and find out—that is,-of course, if 
you’re not so antagonistic to Cox that you can't 
abide him at all, at all. I don’t want you to do 
anything against the grain.” 

The extract was immediately sent to Mr. Shaffer. 
Note also that the last sentence in Mr. Reedy’s man- 
uscript was: “The Irish vote, so called, will go to 
Cox.” It is very clear where Mr. Reedy stood po- 
litically. 

eof 
The Melting Pot 

HAvING heard something lately of silk stockings 
worn by factory girls, the change wrought in our 
young men by military training and the newly 
awakened religious fervor resulting from war's 
waste, I took a tip last Sunday on a Lake Erie 
steamer to discover these things. The boat was the 
remodeled Eastland and there were more than two 
thousand souls aboard. The day was gray and 
overcast, the sun showing as a _ nebulous cloud. 
Early morning had been warm, so the majority of 
the trippers wore summer clothes. Imprimis, there 
were few silk stockings. Looking closely, I saw 
many patched shoes, some run down at heel, and a 
fair sprinkling of army shoes. From the outset it 
was clear that there was an abundance of health 
and physical impetuosity about me. There was 
much rude jesting and open air love making, free 
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dancing of the cheek to cheek, leg touching leg or- 
der, and some quarrelling, pretty much as there was 
in the days of Peregrine Pickle. Young people 
jostled one another, played boisterous practical jokes 
and sometimes indulged in coarse language. There 
was a great deal of untidiness. Newspapers were 
cast aside until they littered every corner, were balled 
up under every seat and, moved by the breeze, piled up 
knee deep in odd corners. Scraps of meat, orange 
peelings and banana skins were thrown on _ the 
decks and chewing gum wads were stuck on the 
backs of seats, sometimes to be retrieved when the 
Cigarette ends and cigar stubs 
were everywhere. There was coarse vigor, noisy 
hilarity and frank kindness. Strayed children were 
taken care of. A blind beggar who plied his trade 
diligently, made an excellent day’s wages. Quar- 
ters and half dollars were handed him openly and 
without any compunction lest a right hand should 
know what a left hand did—especially when a girl 
chanced to be looking. Sometimes little groups of 
girls sang, but the songs were rarely completed, 
for there were interrupting calls for other ditties. 
The faces were generaliy jolly and careless, but 
there was very little prettiness. Factory life is 
inimical to that. The married women were as a 
rule shapeless, given to sit about humpily and were 
less well dressed than the unmarried. Fathers left 
the care of children to the wives and concerned 
themselves about their progeny as little as a rooster 
does about the chicks in his harem. Girls sought 
men openly. Theirs was the initiative. The men 
were difident. By far the greater number of the 
young fellows had pimpled, pasty faces. Collectively 
they walked with a slouch. Hats were worn cocked 
at an angle to give a rakish, devil-may-care effect 
which was heightened by: a cigarette hanging from 
the corner of the mouth. Most of the girls were 
highly painted and powdered, their noses often hav- 
ing a bluish tint. Waists were cut low to the gasp- 
ing point. Skirts were made of thin material, often 
with nothing to speak of underneath. That was 
plainly seen, for, from where I sat, maidens walk- 
ing my way were between me and the light. I 
stayed there quite a while. The brand of humor 
was of the usual American kind. That is, there 
were exclamatory ejaculations. “O boy,” “Watch 
me,” “Say kid,” “Some day,” “O babe,” “Atta 
boy,” and that kind of thing. Girls chattered 
tutti in little groups, none listening. Now and then 
another girl would appear to fling a word into the 
medley and run off again. Generally the interposed 
remark was to the effect that the dance floor was 
“swell” or that another girl had caught a spender. 
Then the group would break up. 

Ashore, there was a rush down the pier and a 
swarming for the merry-go-rounds and roller coast- 
ers. Lads bought balloons and indestructible dolls 
for the girls. Ice cream cones and pop-corn balls 
were in every other hand. If ten people on that 
boat ever gave a thought to the League of Nations 
or the effect of taxation upon the pocket book I 
miss my guess. It was just a typical proletarian 
American crowd—jolly, careless, half-ignorant, 
wholly uncultured, not overclean, good humored and 
of medium physique. An orator, had he been able 
to get a hearing, might have swayed it his way 
just as Marc Anthony swayed his crowd. A Billy 
Sunday could have moved it to ecstacy. An adula- 
tory speech by Cox or Harding would have sent it to 
flag fluttering. Certainly it was a gathering that 
cared nothing for refined pleasure or intellectual de- 
lights. Neither did it seem to be a crowd that would 
have welcomed sympathetic up-lifting. It was a fair 
sample of the bulk that will decide who is to be at 


the helm next general election. 
ao 


chewers returned. 


Millionaire Red 


SoME day the public conscience will be sufficiently 
quickened to recognize the fact that scare head 
lines are just “bunk.” William Bross Lloyd is 
neither so yellow a millionaire nor so vivid a red as 
the lurid press would have us believe. I met him 


in the I. W. hall at Chicago. He is a_ quiet, 
smiling, likeable kind of man who abhors bombs, 
dynamite, daggers and His chief 
is to diminish human woe, and the means he favors 
is education political action. His 
job as sergeant-at-arms was not a difficult one, for 
the crowd, was not disorderly. The vociferous ap- 
plause mostly from the agent-provocateurs 
there present. Among the nineteen men found guil- 
ty is a Mirror writer, Carl F. Sandburg. He is a 
poet, and not more dangerous than others of his 
craft. Shelley, Byron, Burns, Whitman, Morris 
and a dozen others said far more revolutionary 
things. Jack Carney, as a prospective danger to 
the country, scares some people, but when you come 
to sift things down, you will find that it is his 
name that terrifies. The man himself is a lively, 
brisk individual, full of the generous enthusiasm of 
youth, and a good executive. Harsh of aspect, warm 
at heart, scornful of grace, he is a bunch of springs; 
a motor; a 12-cylinder smooth-running human. |] 
have looked time and again for such a man to 
handle labor, when I was in the engineering game. 
There’s Ludwig Lohr again. He is one of those 
rare public speakers you meet now and then who 
think on their feet. He is eloquent, logical and 
touches off no verbal pyrotechnics to dazzle the 
crowd. Further, he is a bookman. It is remark- 
able that the dragnet caught no women. That omis- 
sion probably is a skillful piece of work on the 
part of Palmer and his henchmen. Sex sympathy 
you There were quite a few females at the 
meeting, and one of the really fiery speeches was 
made by a lady who—but I’m naming no names to 
anyone’s detriment. Of course the whole proceed- 
ing is farcical. takes the “red’’ menace 
everyone knows there is no 


poison. desire 


as opposed to 


came 


see. 


No one 
seriously, because 


menace. 
feof 


The Russian Problem 
One thing becomes increasingly clear and thet is, 
that to think nationally, and not internationally, 
means trouble. Just now, the dark spot shows up 
on the map just where Russia and Poland meet. 
We, over here, are mightily ignorant of the real 
state of affairs. Our news sheets tell us little that 
is helpful to clear understanding. Scare headlines 
are manufactured with a purpose to make us jump, 
but we have been so fed up on thrills that we no 
longer respond. Meanwhile information from the best 
European sources shows that there is constructive 
effort afoot. A formal peace treaty is being drawn 
up, and Russian national indebtedness is under dis- 
cussion. M. Millerand accompanied Lloyd George 
to make representations to M. Grabski and M. 
Patek that Poland must come to an agreement 
with the Soviet Government. As an added gleam 
of hope, the Russian envoy, M. Krassin, is on his 
way to England with new members added to the 
delegation. That does not look as though negotia- 
tions were broken off as the daily press reported, In 
a word, events are moving to a point where Russia 
and Germany will be brought to a completed coun- 
cil table. That is indispensable to the formation of 
a real League of Nations. 
foots 
At the Theatre 
I] RARELY go to the theaters, because I am_ too 
busy and because my affairs keep me on the move. 
It is four years since I was in one and the last play 
I attended was Beerbohm Tree’s “Henry VIII.” 
Recently I went to Cleveland and there patronized 
the drama. The show was “Come Out of the 
Kitchen,” which purported to be a comedy by 
A. E. Thomas. I carefully groomed myself to ap- 
preciate it if possible. A pugilist could have given 
no more care to his condition. First I was in per- 
fect health—digestion good, general condition O. K. 
! had the comfortable feeling of a man conscious of 
being well apparelled, bathed and massaged. Two 
young ladies were my companions. We had a little 
dinner well planned and properly balanced, and 














the walk from there to the Opera House was pleas- 
ant. Our seats were good. My mood therefore 
was one of contentment. “ 


This is how the whole thing struck me. The 
actors and actresses were unconvincing. Their 
attitudes were absurd. The play, as a work of 
art, was comparable to a best seller by Harold 
Bell Wright. Trying to imagine myself as an on- 
looker but one of the dramatis personae, it seemed 
to me that I was in a room with a crowd of im- 
beciles. -The heroine suggested a _ semi-hysterical 
flapper. The hero was full of mush. The humorous 
characters were absurd. 


The actors strove with might and main to raise 
a laugh and where the playwright was palpably in- 
capable of doing this with his attempted farcial 
situations the actors tried to do it with their own 
hollow cachinations. You know how you can set any 
crowd of yaps to grinning by pretending to laugh. 
It is easy. Try it at home with any laughing 
song. Such was the “comedy” feature. Then there 
was the touch of tragedy. It was supplied by the 
heroine, Jane Ellen. She seemed to weep, and soft- 
headed flappers in the audience craned their necks 
with glistening eyes. That kind of thing also is ab- 
surdly easy. But it is not art. Yawn, and you can 
make anyone off his guard yawn with you. Weep, 
and the audience weeps. Laugh and others laugh. 


There was not an idea in the play. There was 
not a good line in the whole thing. Considering the 
characters as moving living creatures, they were a 
set of unintellectual asses. 


There was some music. To achieve effect, the 
cornet player climbed into one of the upper boxes 
and played something soulful. His playing was 
poor. His notes now and then were dolefully off key. 
The effort was applauded. People about me whis- 
pered “Lovely” and “Beautiful.” Doubtless had 
he played the same piece hanging by his toes from a 
trapeze and wrapped in the stars and stripes, the ap- 
plause would have been frantic. 

The audience struck me as being a brainless crowd, 
uncultured and ignorant, unable to distinguish be- 
tween ineptitude and ability, and with no rule that 
would permit it, or its component members, to 
judge the difference between slovenly and pains- 
taking workmanship. 

I do not believe that such audiences want ideas 
in their plays any more than in their literature. 
Ideas presented on the stage means_ intellectual 
activity in the stalls and the average audience is in- 
tellectually inert. To sit and gaze at a few mimes 
in a play in which imbecility and vulgarity strive 
to outrival each other, to listen to a catchy song, 
or to hear a mouthing of sentimentality is 
enough for the average theater goer. That there 
are possibilities in the drama, that in the 
past it has been a factor in civilization, many 
seem to have forgotten if indeed they ever knew. 


Joos 
The First Reflection 


The following seems to be the first reflection that 
appeared in the Mirror. Mr. Reedy’s pen name, or 
one of his pen names, was Uncle Fuller. Over this 
the Reflections appeared for several months. 

HE day after Christmas the down-town 

stores were as crowded with people as they 

were the day before, and the clerks were just 
as busy. The people all visited the stores to ex- 
change Christmas presents. It seemed that everyone 
who had made a present had selected for his souve- 
nir just the thing the person he wished to honor did 
not want. What an eminently, supereminently, prac- 
tical people we have become, to be sure! The. thought 
of an act is no longer its essence as it used to be in 
the days when our fathers and mothers exchanged 
courtesies and compliments. The malappropriate- 
ness of a remembrance in those fine times was more 
than half of the charm of the gift, the delight of 
the giver and the recipient. The exchange of a pres- 
ent was, then, never thought of. Now, it seems to 
exchange a present for something else, is quite the 
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proper thing to do. It does not matter that it im- 
plies a disregard for the fact that nothing for which 
a present can be exchanged, can ever have the 
quality attaching to it that attached to the thing 
the friend selected for us. It was his taste, or, 
at least, his honest attempt to combine his taste with 
our own. It represented more than its real value. 
It represented worry and work of no pleasant kind. 
To exchange it is to impugn his judgment. It is 
to cast away with the article exchanged something 
of the love or esteem or friendship that he proffered 
with it. It goes beyond impoliteness to positive 





boorishness. It emphasizes the fact that one puts 
another value on the present received than its only 
value—the good feeling of which it is but a token. 
The practicality of the custom is hideous in its dis- 
regard for sentiment. These practical people make 
one weary of trying to make the world happier. They 
spoil everything by their tendency to intense utili- 
tarianism. They remind me of a man I invited to 
join me in a drink once in Indiana.- He said “I 
am not drinking at present, but I'll go in and get a 
shave on you while you're drinking.” Practical peo- 
ple thrust a pain into every joy. Damn ’em!” 


At the Bier 


By Frederick W. Lehmann 


1E last time but one that I saw William Marion 

Reedy, and it was not many days ago, he stood 

by the coffin of his friend, Governor Charles P. 
Johnson and performed the office which I am to 
perform today. Have those old friends met again? 
For nearly forty years their lives ran parallel, the 
activities of each exerted almost entirely within this 
city. Has the farewell which Reedy spoke in such 
glowing terms been responded to by a genial wel- 
come from Governor Johnson? Have their old and 
long intimacy and intercourse been renewed? Hope 
may paint a picture at the heart’s desire, radiant 
or subdued as faith or doubt may give the colors but 
beyond the invisible veil we cannot see. 

William Marion Reedy was never more interested 
in the world’s affairs than in his last days, and nev- 
er more active in reporting them. He went to Chi- 
cago to attend upon the National Convention of the 
Republican party and then across the continent, over 
plain and desert and mountain to the Democratic 
convention at San Francisco, and while this he said 
was by way of vacation and recreation, the time was 
not spent in idleness. He mixed and mingled as much 
as any in the convention scenes and, added to that, 
wrote for the Mrrror his observations, comments, 
criticisms and forecasts, columns upon columns, out- 
put enough to tax to the utmost the resources, phy- 
sical and intellectual, of the strongest frame and 
most robust health. There was no uncertainty of 


tone or other mark of weariness to indicate a palsy . 


of the practiced hand, but throughout the vigorous, 
ample diction, and in every line the satire and humor 
and the critical acumen of his best days. And the 
last creation of his pen, the capture and escape of 
the great fish, could not have been rendered more 
vividly had sea-fishing been not only an avocation, 
but the vocation of a lifetime. And yet. the thing 
itself was something he had never done and to do 
which he never was inclined and probably he had 
not seen done by anyone else. It is evident that he 
lived his life in its utmost fullness to the last. From 
the day’s activity whether it had been of recreation 
or of labor, he sought the repose of sleep and while 
thus at rest the messenger with the inverted torch 
called him to awake in another world. 

He was born and reared in the city of St. Louis 
and during all the plastic period of his life was but 
little beyond its limits. In later years he spent 
sometimes days and sometimes weeks in other great 
centers but he was always ready to turn back to St. 
Louis as to his home and his place in the world’s 
work. Opportunities for achievement in a larger 
field were often offered but he could never bring 
himself to the transplantation. He was a city man 
of the city of St. Louis. He knew its people and 
he knew its places. He knew its lights and shadows 
and he lived in both. He had touch with every 
rank and condition of life, with every descent and 
nationality, with men of good and evil report and 


he was sympathetic with them all and had friends 
among them all. He did not believe in the doctrine 
of total depravity and agreed with Joaquin Miller 
that: 
In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so ‘much of qoodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I see so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw. the line 
Between the two where God has not. 

He wrought upon more than one man an 
influence for good to the man himself and 
for the welfare of the entire community. I 
have particularly in mind a picturesque char- 
acter, a man without culture or education whose 
original standard of ethics had taken its cast largely 
from a not favorable environment, a leader in local 
politics who through the inspiration and guidance of 
Mr. Reedy became a most efficient and entirely dis- 
interested force in every movement in the city and 
the state for the more liberal education of the peo- 
ple in all the arts and sciences of modern life. And 
since his death more than one has acknowledged the 
indebtedness to him for the cultivation of the taste for 
and the knowledge of good books. 

It was not simply that he was born here and 
lived here all his days that made him so distinc- 
tively a citizen of St. Louis. Here he got the educa- 
tion he had from schools and the more important ed- 
ucation one gets from experience. The vocation, too, 
upon which he entered when so young that he was 
known as the boy reporter, and which he never 
abandoned but in which he advanced until he 
reached its highest plane, gave him to know all 
who participated in the social, business or political 
life of the city and made him known to them by 
the most familiar form of his Christian name. 

He attended the public schools and the St. Louis 
University, receiving from the latter the degree of 
Master of Accounts. There was a grim humor in 
conferring this degree upon a man who all his life 
was to show himself indifferent to and careless 
of the forms and methods of business. The degree 
suggests that in the University he did not pursue 
the classical course to which his taste and aptitude 
would lead him and that he was designed by his 
parents for ‘a business career. But he never so 
much as attempted it. Done with the schools before 
he had completed his eighteenth year he applied for 
and obtained a position as reporter on what was 
then the Missouri Republican. 

His work from the beginning showed his quality, 
and young, handsome, brilliant and precocious, he 
met on every hand an encouragement so flattering 
that it might well have proved his undoing. But 
he was without vanity and had a high idea of his 
calling. He was impressed with the dignity of the 
printed word. He believed that what was to be read 
by the public should be well written. It must be 
stated with clearness and correctness and no word 
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or phrase would serve his turn unless it was the 
best that he could find. The mastery of even one’s 
own tongue is a high and difficult achievement, but 
he determined upon its accomplishment. One of his 
assignments was to report the doings of the School 
Board of the city which had its office in the Poly- 
technic building in which the Public Library then 
was housed. He attended the meetings of the Board 
to get the matter of his reporting and he ransacked 
the alcoves of the Library constantly to improve the 
manner of it, until he came to know the books there 
better than anyone else, unless it was Mr. Crunden 
whose life work was the building up of the library. 
He was not always methodical in his industry. Cer- 
tainly he was not one of those who partitioned the 
day and assigne@ to each part its function, but he 
paid and overpaid by strenuous and protracted in- 
dustry for any neglected hours. 

He was engaged upon different dailies of the city, 
reporting and doing special or feature work of va- 
rious kinds, all dealing with the different phases of 
city life, until March 1891 when the Sunday Mirrvr 
came into the field. This paper, a four page blan- 
ket sheet, was certainly an ambitious one in its 
published purpose for its sub-title, “A Journal of 
Comment Upon Anything of Human Interest” was 
much the same as the motto proclaimed by Steele 
and Addison for the Tattler and Spectator, although 
not so rythmically expressed: 

Whate’er men do or say or think or dream 
Our motley paper seises for its theme. 
Mr. Reedy was engaged as its editor. It 
changed its form to what it is at present, then its 
name to simply THe Mrrror and later when Mr. 
Reedy had came into full proprietorship of it, to 

Reepy’s Mrrror. 

Mr. Reedy was as well qualified as any man could 
be to conduct such a journal. He had had more than 
ten years of experience of the most practical kind. 
He had a profound knowledge of human nature in 
the individual and in the mass from daily contact 
with life in every station and from practice and 
study had acquired a style and diction suited to 
dealing with such a miscellany of topics. While 
editor from the beginning, he was not the owner, 
and however much latitude might be accorded him, 
he did not have the absolutely free hand required 
for his purpose. 

The paper had in its early days a tendency to ex- 
ploit social sensations not found in the later period 
and sometimes a severity of criticism which might 
be described as mere vituperation. But the years 
as they came had a mellowing influence and the 
sensationalism was abandoned for subjects of deep- 
er and more constant interest and the humor be- 
came more kindly and the satire more genial. As 
Reepy’s Mirror, which it became in fact as well as 
name, it was a glass in which were reflected his 
views of men and events. It was now a personal 
journal not as assailing the personality of other 
men but as expressing his own. 

For one to conduct such a journal, so exclusively 
as Mr. Reedy conducted the Mirror is a bold under- 
The man must make himself continuously 
and continually interesting. Such a paper is read, 
not for its news, but for its views. It cannot make 
the first report of events which, as they aré impor- 
tant, arrest and fix attention. It can but comment 
upon what the dailies made known. During the 
period of the development of the Mrrror there’ was 
a time when editorial comment was disparaged, and 
some of the dailies of large circulation gave it up 
almost entirely. Give people the news, it was said, 
and let them form their own opinions. But the ex- 
periment showed that people do care for what men 
—the right men—think as well as for what they do; 
and so as the news service was expanded and the 
editorial scope restricted, weekly journals and 
monthly magazines multiplied, not 
news, but periodicals devoted to observation and 


soon 


taking. 


purveyors of 


comment, to criticism and instruction. 
This was the task Mr. Reedy undertook and car- 


ried through improvingly to the end. Such a writer 


must indulge in satire and irony and cannot avoid 
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cynicism, for to be always merely and directly didactic 
is to be dull. The temptation indeed is to vicious sar- 
casm, to crushing ridicule and to rancorous invec- 
is easier to write a man down than to 
There is a piquancy in slander and 


dullness, while 


tive. It 
write him up. 
detraction even on the tongue of 
praise soon cloys although expressed in the choicest 
phrase. There is danger that the writer who is 
personal in the good sense may become also personal 
in the bad sense, and the barbed shafts he throws 
may wound beyond his power of healing. 
From this peril Mr. Reedy was saved 
kindliness of his nature, his broad and 
sympathy with his fellows. He was free from ava- 
rice and the lure of gold had no fascination for him. 
On the contrary, he was indifferent to a fault to 
He gave freely out of 


by the 
generous 


pecuniary. considerations. 
his occasional small abundance, 
could in time of his own sore need, regretting that 
it was not more. There was no envy in his mind 
and:no malice in his heart. He beheld without bit- 
terness the prosperity of others. He had no jealousy 
of literary rivals. He was the guide, philosopher 
and friend of every youthful aspirant for a place 
on Parnassus. In the comments called forth by his 
death there was marked accord as to his helpfulness 
to young writers in their first efforts. And_ this 
meant much to them, for in St. Louis he was the 
Great Cham of literature. 

The style was the man. 
pression. It manifested an amazing vocabulary, oc- 
casionally, as if to display its profusion, overlaying 
the simple and succinct statement with words of 
Its meaning 


and gave as he 


It was virile in its ex- 


learned length and thundering sound. 
was always clear and it held attention, and above all, 
it appealed to the better elements of our nature. As 
a public censor, he was caustic in dealing with the 
offense and gentle in dealing with the offender. 
Dealing with economic problems he found the sum 
of all villainies in the individual appropriation of 
the social value of land and a panacea for all eco- 
nomic ills in the single tax. He was not unconscious 
of the humor of its constant opportune and inop- 
portune intrusion in his discussions. 

In benevolent spirit he wrote and strove to help 
his fellowmen, to make better the general conditions 
of humanity, to enlarge its general opportunities. 
He was possessed of fine poetic instincts and had a 
marked talent for rhyme and rhythm which he exer- 
cised more in his earlier years. 

Although through many years he gave weekly ex- 
pression to his thoughts, the public never wearied of 
him, and read with eagerness what he wrote. Who 
can measure the force and extent of such an in- 


Chief ’O 


fluence? 


lle was not a literary recluse although the volume 
of his writing might indicate that. And when did 
he find time for his reading which was so varied 
and and in current literature seemed to 
be all-inclusive? He was. open to companionship at 
all times unless perhaps at the hour of going to 
press, when the printer was calling for more copy. 
His conversation was as striking as what he wrote. 
It had the savor of his style but was without any 
No man in 


extensive 


suggestion of bookishness or pedantry. 
the city came with such ease and grace and propriety 
into an after dinner programme whatever its occa- 
sion might be. 

He was wanting in personal ambition, too much 
so. He sought no social distinction or public recogni- 
tion. He was content to do his work and go his way 
and take such reward of whatever kind might come, 
without striving for it. He had no pride except in 
his intellectual independence. And so with a pen 
that had point, but no poison, he wrote his weekly 
messages and published them to the world. 

No further seek his merits to disclose 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
v alike in trembling hope repose 

The bosom of his Father and jhis God. 

His de&th sunders ties nearer and dearer than 
those of citizenship and personal friendship. The 
deep affliction which falls upon the household, noth- 
ing can compensate and only time can assuage, but 
it must be a consolation to the sorrowing hearts 
that the departed one was worthy of the tears that 
flow and that all who knew him share in their sor- 
row. 

The end came much as lie would have wished it. 
He knew that his health was broken and 
that his years would not run to the psalmist’s al- 
lotted span but he maintained his cheerful demeanor, : 
happy that his mental faculties and his use of them 
were not impaired. His contributions to the last 
issue of Reepy’s Mrrror, bright and scintillant as 
anything he ever wrote, were just completed, as life 
took its leave and he might have spoken the parting 
in the words of the poetess: 

Life, I know not what thou art. 

But know that thou and I must part. 

And when or how or where we mel 
/ own to mie’s a secret yet. 
Life, we've been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh or tear, 
Then steal away, give little warning 
Choose thine own time 
Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning. 
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By M. A. Fanning 


T was given to me to know William Marion Reedy. 

or “Billy” Reedy, when we were both beginning 

as reporters on the St, Louis Republican “in the 
brave days when we were twenty-one.” The friend- 
ship formed then was continued through life and 
now that he has passed over into the other world, 
in which, happily, some of us believe, it is as if 
we, too, would be willing to go on rather than stay 
here longer, if only we could be sure to meet him 
there. Ours was a close, intimate friendship. He 
was my oldest and dearest friend. He was the 
sort of friend that the soul is ever searching for; 
a friend who understands, who sees only the best 
in you, with you, under 
the language of raillery reflects a perception of your 


who sympathizes who, 
own depths that startles you and gives you a new 
hold upon and 
new imperishable bond. 

I can see him plainly as he was in his twenties. 
Slender, 
of black 
only a woman’s glove would fit. 


yourself upon him, and creates a 


olive-skinned, black-eyed, with his mop 


delicate hands that 
He was extremely 


hair, and his small, 


slight in mould when I first knew him. He was of 
the type of youthful genius being burned up by a 
hidden fire that showed only in the flashing of his 
great eyes. I remember carrying him in my arms 
from a buggy on First street to the pleasure boat 
at the levee, gaily adorned for its trip up the Missis- 
sippi to St. Paul. He was bound for Lake Minne- 
tonka and, he was so weak at the time that I thought 
he would never return alive. He fell in love with 
a girl fellow-passenger on the boat, spent the sum- 
mer with her and her family and returned in the 
fall entirely recovered. I shall always think that 
it was the romance that cured him. When he re- 
turned he resumed his work as a reporter, took up 
with Tom Meek and the roysterers of the Four 
Courts, Ben Finney, Jimmy Fitzgerald and the num- 
herless good fellows of the time and locality, and 
began his career as a figure in the wassails of the 
community that made him the desire and delight of 
all men who loved life in its sparkle and brilliance.” 

It may be because we loved vividly then; one «—@ 
can see at my time of life that when we work hard @ 
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in tasks that we love, we always find an association 
of brilliant men moved by our own purposes; but 
I am convinced that there was never such a won- 
derful group of men as lived in St. Louis in the ’80s. 
They were all men out of a book. Bill Hyde, of 
the Republican; John Cockerill of the Post-Dis- 
patch; McCullagh of the Globe-Democrat—where can 
we find men such as these today? They were as 
gods to us youngsters. Even now I cannot realize 
the bigness, power and importance of each man. 
They could make or wreck a career in a paragraph. 
They lived in close touch with their staffs, and 
yet were thoroughly detached, sitting high above 
us all, in the clouds of greatness and authority. 
] mention these as only types. Where can we find, 
nowadays, a Ben Finney, saturated with Shakes- 
pearian lore; a Nermile, oratorically expound- 
ing on the Arian heresy, the pandects of Justinian 
or the love affairs of George Sand; a Brockmeyer re- 
vealing the profundations of Hegel; a man of the 
world, a gentleman, an actor such as John W. Nor- 
ton; a lover of criminal law and the mysteries of 
crime such as Chas. P. Johnson; a paternal, loveable 
mentor like W. A. Kelsoe; a journalist like Walter 
Stevens, a lover of the classics such as Byars? To- 
gether with such raconteurs as Cliff Sanders and 
Johnny Jennings, or to go outside of the profession, 
Lester Crawford? 
O'Neill? Looms large in my memory the cameo- 
like features, the Dundreary whiskers and_ the 
frapped repartee of Chester H. Krum. All men of 
learning, wit and that charm of conversation that 
makes the longest night too short to hold fully and 
enjoy. These, and such as these, for there was very 
many I cannot or need not recall, were book-men. 
To discuss a book with any of them, or a few of 
them brought together, was to learn everything there 
was to know about the book, its author and his con- 
temporaries and associates. Boswell in his “Life of 
Johnson,” gives us a little group that parallels, but 
does not outshine these men. Every type that I 
have ever seen in fiction had its prototype in St. 
Louis in those days. Perhaps it was because men 
were thrown together more closely, perhaps be- 
cause the palatial bars and their comforts were 
more attractive than the clubs of today. Perhaps 
because in the importance of the community and the 
relative smallness of its population as based on to- 
day’s standards men were naturally thrown closely 
together. Whatever was the reason everybody knew 
everybody else, and there was a democracy of living 
that I have never seen the equal of any anywhere 
else. 

Now the outstanding fact about Reedy was his 
love of life. He had been a delicate, thoughtful 
boy, and, his mind filled with hero images, he 
gathered an acquaintance as he grew strong and 
manly that was even in those days extraordinary. He 
thought vividly. He observed with penetrating keen- 
ness, and detecting at once the essential character 
of the man he met he revelled in the extraction of 
the man’s individualisms. And so when he was talk- 
ing to the chancellor of Washington University or to 
Counsellor Garvey; to Calvin Woodward or Billy 
Ryder; to Halsey Ives or ‘Ed. Wand; to Prof. 
Snow or Jimmy McBride; he was always getting 
at the heart of the man and seeking the characteris- 
tic epigram, incident or illustration that he could 
repeat afterwards. and garnish with a gusto that 
would warm the vitals of everyone listening to him. 
He loved Tom Allen and Tom Kelly and the old 
knglish pug who was known as the Belfast 
Chicken, with the love of a pal, and their tap-rooms, 
reproducing the Londen boozing kens of the fancy, 
were a continuous joy to him. He was fond of 
rich, forceful phrases and he picked them up from 
men as they dropped in the heat of a. wordy battle 
to treasure over afterward as a diver might his 
pearls. He loved strong men like Ben Brady, Tom 
Skidmore and Jim Cronin, and above them men 
like Ed. Butler, Bill Swift and Jere Fruin. He 
didn’t care for a celebrity as such. He didn’t like 
a pug because he was a pug, or a poet because he 
was a poet, or a raconteur because he was funny. 


Where is there another Frank ~ 
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He liked a man because he was a man, and his in- 
stinct in selection was unerring. He liked John Scul- 
lin and Jim Campbell. Men of equal prominence 
and wealth he disliked and disliked cordially, on the 
ground that their veins contained ice water or they 
lacked “guts.” He was fond of Father Phelan and 
Father McIlvaine, but he was fond, too, of Dr. 
John Snyder and Prof. Sheldon. He had, in time, 
groups of friends, poets, painters and financiers; 
politicians and pedagogues; society swells like 
Charley Van Studdiford and Lon Church and 
groundlings like Abe Slupsky and Red Galvin. He 
loved a gem of a character like Luxerman Roy or 
Billy Hamilton, the butt of the police force, who 
knocked men down by a whirl of his protuberant 
stomach. 

We all know that he was an enormous reader. 
He managed somehow to be first of us all in the 
reading of a readable book. He absorbed a book 
so fully that, talking with him about it later, meant 
to receive new lights on it and to go back and 
hunt up phrases that he reproduced sonorously which 
we had somehow missed. He gave me my first copy 
of Swinburne, and of Omar. He gave me a paper 
copy of “Progress and Poverty” while the author 
was still an unknown man. He gave me “Isis 
Unveiled’ and Sinnett’s books on estoteric Buddhism 
before Mme. Blavatsky had dawned on America. It 
was always of interest to us that Mike Lane, then 
a fellow reporter, became Blavatsky’s secretary and 
Alexander Russell Webb, also on the Republican with 
us, a Mahommedan and a missionary of that religion. 
Reedy had such a remarkable aptitude for books 
that, when he had read one, it became a part of 
him. He treasured enormously a rare line and re- 
produced it on occasions with such a force of ap- 
plication as to be astounding. In an old newspaper 
file he came across a “communicated” poem that 
began: ; 


Every girl she has her troubles, 
Every man likewise has his; 

But there’s few can match the agony 
Of the following story, viz: 


He gloated over this and was wont to repeat it 
on the most dignified occasions to bring the sub- 
lime down to the ridiculous. 

I must check myself from wandering. He loved 
music, but couldn’t carry an air. We used to haunt 
Uhrig’s Cave in the comic opera days, and come 
away, he remembering the words and I the music, 
patching them together as we walked to Carmody’s, 
Bart Ready’s, Pete Parle’s or Faust’s, or all of 
them in turn. 

Reedy was lawless. He was a pagan. Because of 
his love of life he lived naturally, and he was always 
outside the pale by his own election. ; 

His bigness was not seen by us in the early days. 
That came later with more serious views of life. 
Then, too, became apparent his immense capacity for 
loving. Reedy radiated love. He was a home body, 
with too little of an experience of home life to satisfy 
him, and he was the most loveable of men in a 
home visit, inspiring children and elders alike, and 
never forgetting in his letters and messages after- 
ward every member of the family and every visitor 
he met in the family circle. Affectation and arti- 
ficiality were foreign to his nature. He regarded 
an exhibition of them with interest but with a sup- 
pressed humor that came out afterwards in a witty 
comment or a characteristic quotation. His range 
of interest took in everything known to human ac- 
tivity. 

A few months ago he told me that he wanted me 
to write something for an Anniversary Number of 
the Mirror that he was preparing. “Why, what can 
| write!’ I exclaimed. “Well”, he replied, “tell 


them that you started the damn thing and now see 
where it is.’ How little I thought at the time that 
| should be called on fof a contribution like this! 
Reedy always gave more than he received. He 
would have disclaimed it, but he had in an extra- 
He was a 


ordinary sense the virtue of humility. 
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hard worker. He never made copy of you. But 
he never missed a point in anything he saw. It was 
my privilege to be his host on the occasion of his 
first visit to New York city, and it was at that 
time that I realized his greatness. He was 27 years 
of age. He had been writing appreciations of a 
wonderful poet, then and now unknown, Francis 
Saltus Saltus, a brother of Edgar Saltus; the novelist. 
The father, an American of Roman and European 
training, had written an appreciation of Reedy’s in- 
timate interpretations of the works of the young poet, 
recently deceased, and had asked that Reedy advise 
him when he came to the metropolis. This Reedy 
did and Mr. Saltus invited him to dinner at the 
Park avenue hotel. Reedy had compared the poetry 
of young Saltus to that of Baudelaire and other 
French poets, by whom Reedy claimed he had been 
influenced. Mr. Saltus began to speak to Reedy in 
French to which Reedy responded first in the sign 
language and then with a declaration that he didn’t 
speak French. Mr. Saltus was astounded. Then 
he asked Reedy as to his experience in Paris and 
was told, “I’ve never been to Paris; I’ve never 
crossed the Atlantic; this is my first visit to New 
York.’ Mr. Saltus leaned back, stared and muttered, 
“My God, what a genius’ He added that no one 
had ever interpreted his son as this young man had; 
that he had even revealed the son to himself. Mr. 
Saltus later, I believe, entrusted to Reedy the work 
of editing the three volumes of Saltus’ poetry. 

It was about this time that he began his great 
work on the Mirror. Week after week he “stayed 
on the job” and brought out the paper. I saw him a 
little over a month ago and, as on several occasions 
before, he said that he was tired—mortally tired. 
He looked out of the window and said: “I ought 
to have a year’s rest. I'd like to go out somewhere 
and hit the long, long trail.” These are the last 
words I remember him to have spoken as he raised 
himself heavily from his chair and moved haltingly 
about the little room, so full of his own individuality, 
that was his office. 

selec 


A Mind of His Own 


By William Vincent Byars 


HEN he began his education as a writer in 

WV the “local room” of the Missouri Republi- 

can, William Marion Reedy had rosy cheeks 
and a winning smile. He was as handsome 
a boy as you could wish to see. He had 
an inexhaustible capacity for liking and being 
liked by everybody. This was an element of 
quality in his echaracter. It was instinctive. If 
as he formed his character through forty years, he 
gained power to control it as an instinct, it was still 
his instinct. He never lost it. It does more than 
anything else to account for every grace he had—in- 
cluding all graces which made his “literary style” 
admirable. For it is not merely an evidence of good 
nature. It is the essential quality of original good- 
ness of nature. It is a “quality,” which among all 
others in character does most to make life worth 
living for those in whom it is born. 

The life of the newspaper staff he joined was or- 
ganic. That, in its organized life, which belonged 
to its essence was too subtle to be taught in any 
school of journalism. It belonged to its atmosphere, 
and the character of the organization was breathed 
in with it. A single incident will illustrate. A bril- 
liant and experienced newspaper man who had been 
added to the staff after successful work on another 
paper, laid before William Hyde, then editor of the 
paper, a carefully thought-out programme of improve- 
ments, under which with care and skill, he had con- 
cealed his purpose of ousting and supplanting the city 
editor. 

Hyde listened to the development of this “ideal” 
with his usual reticence, until it had been fully dis- 
closed with all its embellishments. His decision was 
immediate and conclusive, emphasized by his index 
finger as he pointed to the wall. “Is that your coat?” 
he said. “Take it and leave.” 
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The first principle of character in the organic life 
of the newspaper was involved. There was no rule, 
no formula, no instructions to beginners, no lectures, 
but the vital element of this organized life was the 
title of every man to rely as fully on the good faith 
of every other, as the newspaper, not merely at crisis 
but continually, relied on the good faith of each and 
all of them. Men who survived under such tests, 
were men who could “tie to” each other, as I think 
most of them have done through life. 

” 

Reedy belonged to St. Louis. Deeply as he was 
interested in ‘books of all kinds, he was much more 
deeply interested in people of all kinds. If he ever 
supposed that this was “sociology,’ that was one 
of his mistakes. At past fifty it was still a result of 
the quality of the character which belonged to his 
rosy cheeks and his winning smile at eighteen, when 
every good fellow, ten years his senior, was disposed 
to invite him to “have something.” And perhaps 
among the best women, ten years his senior, there was 
none who did not feel on meeting him, that he ought 
to be “petted” in some way. 

Perhaps on the whole, this was good for him. Who 
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knows? I do not. I am no more concerned with 
it now, than I am with questions of what marsh- 
lights he followed, or through what swamps he may 
have been led in trying to find a way to do his best 
in his own city, among his own people, with a mind 
of his own, which had more of the Everlasting Best 
in it. than his own city knew. When any man strug- 
gles to express his Everlasting Best, he is always 
more or less alarming, and perhaps he is always 
most alarming to his own people in his own town. 
If they do not find all their own weaknesses in him, 
they may find it hardest to forgive him, and they 
may test him by requiring from him the expression 
of their organic worst. As the worst in the life of 
any city becomes organic, chiefly through politics, it 
is enough to say of Reedy that through it, he made 
his way to his own expression of his own mind, 
with its own primary, essential quality of sympathy 
for human life in all its phases, developing through 
his work into those graces of style, which as at last 
they brought him recognition away from home, con- 
vinced even those who had known him all his Ife, that 
in some strange and unaccountable way he had 
passed beyond and above their knowledge of him. 
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Dreams 
By William C. De Mille 


(Copyrighted, W. C, de Mille. Reproduced from “John Martin's Book.*’) 


“ 


Sending this in a hurry, but you needn’t hurry to print it, though it’s the only single tax play 


I ever saw”—wrote Mr. Reedy, and he mailed it from San Francicso, together with his own last ms., a 


few hours before he died. 
CHARACTERS 


WINKMERE—President of Winkmere & Co., Man- 
ufacturers and Importers of Dreams. 

Braxon—-Fairy Superintendent of the Dream Kac- 
tory. 

SusELLE—A Fairy Workwoman in the Dream Fac- 
tory. 

Joun L. Ramsey—A Mortal Boy. 


SCENE 


INKMERE’S. office—in the Factory under e 

W ric Oak tree. There is a sign on the wall 

on the right hand side which says: “Wink- 

mere & Co., Day Dreams, Night Dreams and Night- 

mares,” and another sign on the left hand side which 
says: “Private Entrance to Dream Factory.” 

There is a small desk and two chairs in the room. 


AT RISE 


When the curtain rises Winkmere is sitting at 
his desk looking over some papers. He wears glasses 
and looks just like a mortal except for his wings 
which stick outside of his business clothes and show 
that he really is a fairy. 

Braxon enters from the left. He has on over- 
alls and his wings are all that show him, too, to 
be a fairy. He is carrying a half-made dream in 
his hand which looks more like a filmy mixture 
of Mosquito Netting and Cotton Wool than any- 
thing else. 


Braxon: Look here, Winkmere— 


WINKMERE (looking at him sharply over his 
glasses): Braxon, I’m getting tired of telling you 
to call me Mr. Winkmere. 

Braxon: Mr. Winkmere—Huh—you’re 
fairy, the same as I am. 

WINKMERE: Not at all—I am president of Wink- 
mere & Co., and by my work and sleepless days 
I have formed this trust which makes all the 
dreams used in the world—while you are just 
a common working Fairy—Ha—Fairies may have 
been equal in the old days, Braxon, before we 
learned a thing or two from the mortals, but now 
that the Fairy business is run by modern methods, 
and we have rich Fairies and poor Fairies, I’ll trou- 
ble you to call me Mr. Winkmere. 

Braxon: And if I don’t; what then? 

WInkMERE; You'll lose your job—and as making 


just a 


dreams is the only thing you can do—you and your 
family will starve. 

BrAxon: No we won’t—l’ll 
self and sell them. 


make dreams my- 

WINKMERE:  Ha—ha—my poor Braxon—You 
can't make dreams without dream flowers; they only 
grow in the Land of Nod, and Winkmere and Co. 
have just bought the whole Land of Nod. That’s 
why we have the trust. Dreams come from the 
land and we own the land—So now will you call 
me Mr. Winkmere? 

Braxon: And how about us working Fairies? 
You can’t make your flowers into dreams without 
us. 

WINKMERE: No—but you've got to eat, and the 
only way you can eat is to make dreams, and the 
only way you can make dreams is by using flowers 
from my land and the only way you can do that 
is to work for me, and the only way you can do 
that is to call me Mr. Winkmere. 

Braxon: All right, Mr. Winkmere, I think we’ve 
been cheated somewhere, but I don’t see where—so 
I guess I'll have to do as you say. 

WINKMERE: That's better—Now what do you 
want? 

Braxon: Mr. Winkmere, all the workers in the 
factory say they don’t get enough to live on—You 
know Fairies can only live on belief; all the peo- 
ple who use fairy dreams pay for them in belief— 
but since you bought the Land of Nod, you’ve cut 
down our wages and kept most of the belief for 
yourself, 

WINKMERE: That’s business, Braxon—Any of you 
could have bought the Land of Nod, but I saw it 
first, and now you'll take what I give you, or get 
out— 

Braxon: Then we'll strike, and there won't be 
a dream dreamed in this country until you give us 
all the belief we earn— 

WINKMERE: Go ahead and strike—I've got enough 
belief saved up to last the rest of my life; you'll 
starve before I will— 

BrAxon: Oh—I knew this would happen when we 
started to live like mortals— 

WINKMERE: You don’t understand business, Brax- 
on—You see we had to pay an enormous amount for 
the Land of Nod, and now complaints are pouring 
in about the quality of the dreams, 


3RAXON: I don’t wonder—(showing the dream 
in his hand): Look at this—You can’t expect us 
to make good dreams out of stuff like this—The 
dream flowers were picked before they had time to 
bloom, and half the dreams turn into nightmares 
like this before we can weave them— 
WinkMerE: Well, do the best you can—People 
have got'to use the dreams we make or do without— 
That's the beauty of a trust— 
Hush—what’s that? 
A mortal footstep. 


BRAXON : 

WINKMERE: 

(Joun L. Ramsey enters from the Right. He is a 
mortal boy and wears his regular clothes.) 

Joun: Hello—are you Winkmere? 

WINKMERE : Mr. Winkmere—who 
and how did you find this place? 

Joun: I'm John L. 
Park West, and I've got two little fairies named 
Flexine and Winspray who live in my back yard, 
They told me how to find you. 


I’m are you 


Ramsey. 1 live on Central 


BRAXON: Then you believe in fairies? 
Of course—that's why I'm here. 
What can I do for you? ~ 


Joun: 

WINKMERE: 

Joun: You can make me some decent dreams— * 
The ones I’ve been getting are the worst I ever 
had; they don’t last half the night--They turn sour 
before I wake up and they’re not fast colors. The 
minute daylight strikes them the colors all run to- 
gether and I can’t remember them long enough to 
tell my Mother what they were. 

WINKMERE: Maybe you don’t take them properly? 
Have you tried lying on your face? 

JoHn: I've tried them every way there is, and 
Flexine has worked over them for hours—No, they’re 
just bad workmanship and that’s all there is to it. 

Braxon: Don’t say that, John—The workmen do 
the best they can; but they can't get the right 
stuff—You see it’s Winkmere’s Trust. 

Joun: Oh, that’s it, eh? I see—Well—do I get 
any good dreams or not? 

WINKMERE: If our dreams don’t suit you—you 
don’t have to use them. 

Joun: Of course I have to use them if you've 
got a trust. My father’s got a trust and that’s 
why I can afford to support Fairies in my _ back 
vard. 

WINKMERE: But my dear John— 

JoHn: Mr. Ramsey, please. 

WINKMERE: My dear Mr. Ramsey, what are you 
going to do about it? 

(SUSELLE enters from the Left. She 1s 
working fairy whose wings are drooping over her 
factory clothes—Her sleeves are rolled up and she 
carries even a worse looking dream than BRAxon’s.) 

SusELLE: I won't stand it any longer— 

(Seeing JoHN): Oh, a mortal! 

JoHN: Why—how much you look like Flexine— 

SuseLte: Flexine! Do you know Flexine? 

Joun: Rather—-She lives in my yard. 

SusELLE: Then I have found her at last—Oh, take 
me to her—I am her sister Suselle. 

Joun: Oh, she told me about you—You ran away 
from home when you were only eight hundred years 
old—because you wanted to make dreams and your 
mother wouldn’t let you— 

SusELLE: Yes, and for years I made the most 
beautiful dreams you ever dreamed until Winkmere 
bought the land where dream flowers grow—and I 
had to work for him—and now I’ve got little fairies 
of my own-—the youngest is only two hundred years 
old and she is teething, and Winkmere won't pay 
me enough to live on— 

WinxkmereE: Oh, I’m getting tired of all this. Su- 
selle, you’re discharged, and you, too Braxon—I'll 
have only willing workers in my dream factory— 

Braxon: Oh, Mr. Winkmere—think of my fam- 
ily—What will they do? 

SuseLte: And what will mine do?—Oh, Mr, Wink- 
mere! 


a poor 
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WINKMERE: Can't help it—Business is business— 
I've stood all I intend to from you both—Come, get 
out. 1 2 

BRAXON (putting his arm around SUSELLE) : Come, 
Suselle. we may as well go—He treats us as if we 
were mortals. 

Joun: Here, hold on— 

(To WINKMERE): You've no right to discharge 
these fairy workers for nothing! 

SuseL_LeE: Not in the old days—John, but now our 
business is run by the laws of man—and everywhere 
you find hungry fairies who can’t get work. Come, 


Braxon. 
Joun: Wait—Look here, \Winkmere, have you no 
heart? Have you lost your fairyhood completely ? 


I use my heart outside of business 
what are you going 


WINKMERE : 
hours only, and as I said before 
‘to do about it? 
‘Jonn: I'll tell you what I’m going to do about it. 
If people don’t believe in you you'll die; very well, 
I'm going to get hold of everyone who believes in 
fairies and we'll have a trust of our own—a Belief 
Trust-—Oh, | know something about business myself 
—and we'll all agree not to dream a single dream un- 
til you make them better and treat your workfairies 
properly. That's what they call a consumers’ league, 
Winkmere, and it will put your old trust out of bus- 





iness. 

WINKMERE: Oh, Mr. Ramsey—you wouldn't be so 
cruel to a poor hard working fairy— 
Oh, wouldn't 1?) Well, what's the answer? 
It shall be just as you say, Mr. Ram- 


Joun: 

WINK MERE: 
sey—Go back to work, Suselle; you, too, Braxon— 
and your wages are doubled. 
Oh, Goody! 

BraAxon: Hurray! 

Joun: They'll work tomorrow, Winkmere—You're 
going to give them a holiday now—so that Suselle 


SUSELLE: 


can see her sister— 

WINKMERE: Anything you wish, Mr. Ramsey— 
3ut, oh, why didn't I think of making my trust out 
of something you’ve got to have, something you can’t 
do without, then your old consumers’ league couldn't 
agree not to use it--Oh, why didn't I think of that? 

JoHN: Because you're only a fairy, Winkmere; 
a mortal would have thought of that the first thing— 
Come, Suselle—Flexine will be so glad to see you. 

(He leads SUSELLE out—WINKMERE and BRAXON 
are looking first at him and then at each other as— 

CURTAIN, 
see 


yomeee 


¢ ircumlocutions 
By Horace Flack 


X.—THE SAPPHIC QUALITY 

Persian pomp I hate, and display I shun, boy! 
Leave the great the joy of their stately tables. 
Wreathe no rose today, if you find one, blooming 

Late in October! 
Bind a simple wreath for a simple poet; 
Serving wine for me you should twine the myrtle. 
Sober taste carns praise, if we show it, always 

Sober when wine flows! 

MAGINE how a classical poet feels when he has 

sacrified the aspiration of his soul to the satis- 

faction of his stomach! Let us suppose we can 
see him about fifteen years after he risked his life 
for liberty at Philippi and lost everything except 
fall.” Imagine him seated under an arbor in his 
ally Greek poetry with “the Sapphic lilt, the Adonian 
Own garden, picking out the tune he is making for 
life and a cultivated taste for Greek poetry,—especi- 
a song to be sung in the evening to the powerful 
friends he has invited to his wine-supper. They 
are famous now chiefly because he mentions them, 
and in his songs, he pretends to teach them morals, 
while he knows, and they know, that morals in his 
poetry are merely part of the humor of life after 
Philippi. Thus with the Sapphic lilt in his ears, he 
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stops picking his harp and gives directions to his 
servant to stop overloading the table. Good taste, 
at least, he feels he ought to keep as he grows fat 
in the company of those who mastered him at 
Philippi. After all of which far-fetched imagina- 
tions, we may guess something of the secret of the 
“Persicos Odi’. of Horace, imitated by many and 
never successfully to be imitated at all, except by 
those who have first lived it long enough to be able 
to write pleasing parodies of prayers they learned 
when most in earnest. 

To imitate it successfully, first fight at Philippi 
and then grow fat at the court of Augustus. Given 
a good ear for the harp and the Latin language and 
the rest will be easy. Still the Sapphic lilt, the 
Adonian fall will be quite different. 

This is because the Sapphic lilt is in its nature 
adapted to earnestness and best adapted to earnest- 
ness which is about to become deadly. When Sappho 
prayed in deadly earnest, her prayers lilted into this 
measure so easily and with such power that only 
those contemplating suicide soon, in the event their 
prayers are not answered, may find it advisable to 
pray as Sappho prayed. Living as a European 
mother in the Twentieth Century, with her genius 
unchanged and her religion modernized, she might 
have expressed deadly earnestness in a Saphhic 
prayer which might be translated thus: 

Driven as cattle to the recking shambles, 
Myriads die in massacre, as masters doom them; 
Myriads more lie maimed, in their dreadful anguish, 
Gasping a last prayer! 
But tf they pray not in their torturing death-thirst — 
Lord, if they curse you with their black tongucs 
cracking ,— 
Son of Man, your own thirst on the cross, remem- 
ber,— 
Save the despairing! 

So Sapphic earnestness, modernized at the point 
where it becomes deadly, might express the feeling of 
a Sapphic mother towards the “scientists” who had 
strangled her son and the sons of her neighbors :— 
“Gassed” and strangling boys, as they gasp their 

lives out, 
Prove the power of science, as this fell age passes 
All the rest before it in its grasp of hell’s worst, 
Shameful, accurst thoughts! 
Choking conscript boys for some lordly master, 
Supermen of Science, from poisonous asp-souls, 
Ooze, envenomed crime, for the earth’s disaster,— 
Vipers from hell’s slime! 

This might have some quality of unfamiliar art, 
in any modern language, but unless it really has 
deadly earnestness in it, it has no Sapphic quality, 
or then has it any other quality of great poetry. 
Always the most deadly earnestness is the first es- 
sential of all that is greatest in poetry. Always it 
is the last essential of life, for it is born only of 
the sacrifice of iife, and those who survive it must 
spend what remains to them of life in living it down. 

Poets, determined to become “classical,” do not 
need to learn to count Sapphic “feet” on their 
fingers or otherwise. They do not need to learn 
Greek and Latin, if they learn their own languages. 
They might find “lilts’ more than two thousand 
years old, to which if modern words were set, the 
which the words were written 
blazing. But without 


modern paper on 
might seem in danger of 
deadly earnestness, consuming the soul itself, no 
one will ever set modern words to them, except in 
clumsy parody. 

Since we have had occasion to learn the realities 
of deadly earnestness, for one generation at least, 
we ought to know how to be earnest without being 
deadly. Poets who learn this will not write mod- 
ern Sapphics. There are no modern Sapphics. There 
have never been, nor will there be. The Sapphic 
quality died with the language of Sappho in every- 
thing except the intensity of its feeling. But in 
the long procession of the centuries, we may reach 
something better than the classical. Then we will 
not need to recall what deadly earnestness meant 
at Philippi, or humor after it. 


In ye Goode Olde Days 


By Jack Random 
1. EDUCATION AND GOOD MANNERS 


ITHOUT overmuch comment, I want to call 
W your attention to a few extracts from a little 

book I picked up in a secondhand dealer's 
place in Arkansas. The work is entitled “How the 
Young Should Act,” and was originally published in 
Boston. The year is not given. Here are the Rules 
to be followed when a Good Visitor Comes: 


1. You should not read when a grown up person is in 
the Room, for that is impolite. When Mature Persons 
talk, they give forth Wisdom and the Proper Youth 
must hearken, not looking in the Person’s face, but with 
folded hands, being discreet, for thus the Person will 
feel interesting. 

2. When a Person visits the House, the boy of the 
House should stand before the Person in an Easy Man- 
ner with one Hand in the breast of his Waistcoat and 
the other under the Flap thereof. 

3. If the Person moveth, the Boy should push his 
chair after him that he may at all times sit down. 


Then there are certain table manners to be ob- 
served. and the boy still seems to be the goat. For 
example: ‘ nhl 


The Model Youth must at all times say “No’’ when 
asked to partake of a Nice Thing especially if there be 
not much, nor is he at any time to ask the Price of 
Dainties. Neither shall he drink from the Milk Jug, 
nor, standing upon his Chair, reach across the Table lest 
he be counted Ill Bred. If he wish a serving from a 
Dish, he shall not stamp nor whistle, but shall look 
thoughtfully upward until perchance the Master of the 
Table hitteth upon the Thing. Also he will beware 
how he eateth, lest the sweet Things or Jambs smear 
his Countenance, 


It would appear from what follows that when 
the meal was finished the Boy was left behind. 
In the case of an absent-minded host and a hungry 
Boy, that was doubtless a merciful arrangement. 
The Rules prescribe certain things that the Boy 
is to do when “the Company removes itself from 
the board and disposes itself to thought.” 


The Boy must later enter the Room wherein the 
People are disposed, going quietly and not looking Merry 
lest the Host be not pleased. (Dyspepsia seems to be 
hinted at, you will observe.) He shall not sit by his 
Sister but rather speak modestly to the Daughter of 
the House. 

A Good Girl must not laugh nor speak until she is 
spoken to. She must neatly arrange her frock and look 
before her not seeming to be eager of the Conversation 
of the grownup Persons. Watch that the Smile re- 
maineth pleasant, and, if the Host speaketh, say sweetly, 
“Ves, kind sir,” and courtsy prettily. Perhaps the 
Master of the House will ask you to recite some lines 
from the Poets, or Dryden, which soundeth well at all 
times.”’ 


Why “the poets or Dryden?” 

The Boy, too, is considered, for this intellectual 
bear-baiting seems to have been a popular society 
sport. 


1. When the Master of the House inquireth into the 
studies of the Boye he should offer willingly to work 
out some Arithmetick question that the Master may pro- 
pound, or recite the Lesson and speak well of the 
schoolmaster. 

2. No Good Boy or Girl should finger the Books that 
be Layed evenly on the Table for your Good Hostess 
hath put them there in order that they may please the 
Eye. Neither praise the Things that you have at Home, 
but, speaking of them, decide that they are Inferiour, 
for thus the Good Hostess will be the more please 
with what she hath. 

Apparently, having the ritual well carried to this 
point, the Good Boy is released, and in three moves 


we get ‘this: 

The Visiting Boy shall admire the Structure of the 
House and praise the Flower Beds. It is also seemly 
to ask if he may pluck a Rose that he may bear to the 
Master of the House. If the Boy of the House hath 
a Pony or a Dog, the visiting Boy shall politely ask 
him to ride it. Meanwhile the Visitor Boy shall run by 
his side and speak kind words to the animal or dis- 
creetly touch the Furnishings thereof, and when the 
Boy of the House hath shown the merits of the animal, 
the visiting boy shall doff his cap, and, thanking him, 
how. 


Then follows the Reward for the Good Boy, 


If the Youth hath done all well and brightly, the 
Good Host may be so well pleased that on leaving, he 
may hand the Boy a bright new penny. If this be and 
the Host asketh, as he well may, what the Boy shall do 
with the Gift, he should answer that it be given to the 
Church. Thus will the Host be well pleased. But if 
your behaviour is not as it should have been the Cloud 
will gather when you are at Home for the Wise Man 
has written Spare the Rod anad Spoil the Child. But at 
the door the Master of the House may smile on the 
Good Boy or lay his hand on his Head and the boy 
shall say in these words “Kind sir, I thank you and your 
generous house is well remembered,” or other pretty 
words that your Father may teach. 


All of which shows Beautiful Manners, but a 
most uncomfortable ritual for the child, 
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Letters From the People 


To Empty Our Prisons 
Billings, Mo., July: 17, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Sometime ago you wrote a very mov- 
ing editorial on vivisection. it set me 
investigating and I discover that there are 
advocates for and against the practice 
of the 
Nevertheless I was firmly con- 
vinced. that harm ful, 
cruel, unnecessary and should be abso- 
lutely abolished. At. this point | 
broached the subject to one of St. 
l.ouis’ most eminent surgeons, a man as 


among the reputable surgeons 
country. 


vivisection was 


noted for his’ kindliness, sympathy, ten- 
for his skill. 
He plays golf twice a week, he reads the 


derness, as professional 
Bible every night, as a racontcur he is 
unexcelled. I tell you this to give you 
an idea of his character. He absolutely 
disproves David Gibson’s contention— 
or may be he’ is the noble exception 
in verification. 


Anyway I asked him to tell me frank- 
ly about vivisection and as we are old 
friends he spoke unreservedly. In sub- 
stance, he said that vivisection does not 
necessarily connote cruelty. He said that 
some of the animals under experiment 
run about and play and are happy as 
any kitten ever was. Although he no 
longer vivisects, fully fifty per cent of 
his knowledge of surgery was derived 
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through vivisection. Under present so- 
cial dispensation he regards the prac- 
tice as extremely beneficial to mankind. 
That “under present social dispensa- 
To my mind 
the value 
in the light of 
There remains 
to make it im- 


to vivisect and 


mine, not his. 
no gainsaying 
Vivisection to humanity 


tion” is 
there is of 
what my friend has said. 
for society immediately 
possible for the wanton 
to insure that it be done as humanely 
Further than that, 
is a way to abolish animal vivisection 


as possible. there 
altogether and render a greater service 
to mankind. 

When a 
tain knowledge through animal experi- 
mentation he knows how certain medi- 
cines, certain operations, affect the ani- 
mal organism. There is still the neces- 
sity for experimenting on man. (All 
physicians “practice.”) A murderer ‘has 
taken human life and deserves to lose 
his own. Yet people who gave them- 
selves whole heartedly to war hesitate 
to take justice’s toll. The solution is 
simple. By giving the physician the hu- 
man body to vivisect approximation is 
removed, certainly is achieved. There- 
fore eliminate the roundabout method 
of animal experimentation and turn 
our criminals over to the medical men. 
Those who assert that crime is a disease 
should have the first opportunity at cur- 
ing him. If the criminal is cured he 
and are immeasureably bene- 


surgeon has achieved cer- 


society 
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fitted; if he isn’t cured let the other 
physicians have his living body for the 
benefit of those of are 
abiding. Since surgeons say that their 
experiments are humanely conducted— 
your Young Barbarian would have us 
believe that the subject is kept under 
an anesthetic continuously for several 
days—surely no one can object to this 


. @ 
proposal on humanitarian grounds. 


us who law 


The man deserves to die; he has of- 
fended society; let him make atonement. 

Aside from crime’s relation to disease, 
with such a law in enforcement crime 
would surely decrease. 


SAMUEL GAROUTTE 


“4° 
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Unpalatable Realism 
Valparaiso, Ind., July 16, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Why. does not a certain writer: who 
has made Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego his own, omit, or at least nfodi- 
fy, the obnoxious expressions used by 
his characters, To put foul words in 
the mouths of his characters is to mar 
his work. We are pleased that he had 
dropped his net into the sea of human- 
itv. We are pleased that he prepares 
what he has caught. We are thankful 
for the feast he gives us. But we ob- 
ject to have the offal fiung into our 
faces. 


Henry H. WILSON 











The August Sale of Furs 


Continues to Offer a Most Comprehensive Selection 
of Furs Fashioned in Most Authentic Styles 


GRE AT luxuriant Wraps, 


graceful stoles and smart little chokers. Whatever one’s 
fur inclination, an inspection of our Furs in the August 
Sale will give you an opportunity to realize your own 
need after seeing the trend of fur fashions. 
selected and matched pelts, excellent workmanship, correct 
modes and the generous savings on all Furs purchased 
during the August Sale recommend your attention-to this 


event. 


By laking advantage of this sale you have 
the benefit of guaranteed lower prices and 


selecting from a more 


than later in the season. 











To Fully Protect You— } 
Prices Are Guaranteed 


snappy sports coats, long 


Carefully 


comprehensive stock 

















We are convinced that no one will be able to sell furs of the same fine quality and high character at lower 
prices this season than our August Sale prices. Therefore, we are guaranteeing the prices and will refund or credit 


you with the difference if you are able to secure your same fur at a lower price on or before November 1. 





Fur Shop—Third Floor 





So Say We All 
839 West End Avenue, 
N. Y. City, August 7th, 
Editor of Reepy’s Mirror: 

I count it a privilege to have known 
William Marion Reedy for more than 
twenty years. A great soul with many 
sides, a lover of truth and justice, 4 
hater of privilege and oppression; aq 
valiant fighter for liberty and democracy; 
he strove for the highest ideals in liter- 
in government. <A profound 
thinker social and economic ques- 
tions, his voice and pen aided in the 
great task of establishing a social order 
based on principles of eternal justice, 

By the death of William Marion Reedy 
the world has lost one of its greatest 
WHIDDEN GRAHAM 
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From the Book Pile 


By Layamon 


1IRTY-FOUR books were re- 
ceived at the office the week be- 


fore last and eleven of them | 
took with me to the little farm in the 
Ozarks which absorbs my surplus earn- 
ings. Sixteen of the remaining twenty- 
three books were novels and all but two 
of them ended with the curtain about 
to fall on a couple on the verge of a 
kiss, an embrace, being hitched up 
for life, or otherwise disagreeably dis- 
posed of, with, a page or so previous, 
the principle of evil in the embodiment 
of a villain, duly and properly consigned 
to the hell to which he was irrevocably 
destined from the start, in accordance 
with the true Puritan ideal and its rigid 
social and moral philosophy. 

Of the two exceptional books, one is 
a Doran publication and looks good to 
It is called “Responsibility,” and is 
written by James E. Agate. I have put 
it aside for future reading. The second 
book was a book for boys entitled “Gus 
Harvey,” written by Captain Charlton 
L. Smith and published by Marshall 
Jones of Boston. Seeing at a glance that 
the author really knew something of 
ships and the sea, as also do I, having 
followed the sea for three years, sailing 
vessels, too, mind you, with two trips 
around the Horn, I read the book. It 
is a straight tale straightly told, packed 
with reasonable adventure and with a 
nondeified hero. It is not surcharged 
with high sounding sentiments, extemp- 
orized devotions and exaggerated gener- 
osities as so many so-called boys’ books 


me. 


are. So I gave it to my boy and he 
read it with something of the same ab- 


sorption that he reads “Jesse James,’ of 


. ” , U 
“Robin Hood or Howard Pyles 
“Knights of King Arthur.” Recom- 


mended then as worth while. 

1] read six of the chosen eleven, one 
of which was a sleep. inducing volume 
took this under 
Richard, the 


on Belgium hares. I 


a misapprehension, for 


office boy, had entered it on the list a8_ 


“The Proper Management of Belgium 





Harems.” A second surprise ovet-7 
took me when I discovered that some 
workman imbued with the spirit of 


freedom and longing to express his soul 
had hound the book with an eye to the 
of At least that 
that page 


avoidance monotony. 


is how | construed the fact 


105 followed page 24, and page 5 came 


after page 130, while the book ended 
abruptly but fascinatingly with the ctyp 
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tic utterance “it becomes necessary there 


fore to” 


Every now and then some reviewer 


who is too lazy or too dishonest to ex- 
amine a book for himself, speaks of it 
as being “in the modern style,” whatever 
that may mean. At times, people who 
should know better use the term in praise 
Generally they mean that the 
sincerely and has 


of a work. 
writer has wrought 
not attempted to deceive; has been real; 
in a word, has drawn pictures true to 
life. Now anyone who knows anything 
at all about literature, knows that real- 
ism is not a modern thing. If anything, 
it would be more true to say that the 
modern style is a depiction of life in a 
Take up any 
modern best seller. The hero and hero- 
ine, the villain and the detective are 
certainly unlike anything that you meet 
in the every day walk. On the other 
hand go to Chaucer, to Shakes- 
peare, to DeFoe, to Fielding, to Smol- 
lett, to Swift, to Dickens, 
Trollope, Thackeray or Elliot, and you 
find that 
gave a 


highly conventional way. 


back 
Sheridan, 


one of 
his 


each and 
faithful 


world. 


will 
them 
contemporary 


every 
reflection of 
Each and 
one of them showed us men and women 


every 


with their notions, their prejudices, their 
motives, their weaknesses, their foibles. 
Hogarthian truth 


Where a 


There was a_very 


about what they did. writer 
distorted, that writer died as far as fame 
That is why you hear 
Hume, Archibald 
3ehn, Charles Brockdes 


was concerned. 
uo more of Fergus 
Gunter, Aphra 
Browne and a hundred others. 
fe 

I am moved to this disquisition be- 
said that Dorothy 
Easton, who has written a book. of 
sketches under the name of “The Golden 
Bird” (Alfred A. Knopf of New York, 
era in litera- 
the kind. 
look at 
seeing 


cause someone 


publisher) marks a new 
ture. She does nothing ‘of 
What Miss Easton does 
without prejudice, 
clearly and straightly, and then set down 
what she without straining 
for effect. 
ful effectiveness results. What she does 


is to 
life bias or 
has seen 
As a consequence a power- 


is to remain true to the best literary tra- 
ditions. She does not mark a new era 
in literature, and, as a sensible writer 
would resent the imputation. But her 
first book is a distinct. gain to literature. 
There is a sober simplicity in her work 
that reminds one of John Bunyan. Read 
the stories, “Adversity” and “Smoke in 
You catch 
in both of them. At other times 


the Grass.” the ease that is 
Mastery 
she seems to have the quiet charm char- 
old Walton, and 
again something vaguely reminiscent of 
Charles Lamb, as in the three sketches 
in “Moments” Certainly, Miss Easton’s 


acteristic of Isaac 


work is valuable. 


- 
oe 


John Hall Wheelock who 
Mirror readers in general may remem- 
ber, and Mrrror 

who have literary tastes will never for- 


Now as to 
readers in particular 


get. He has a new book called “Dust and 


Light,” published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Somehow after reading him, I 


always feel as if I had been attending a 
concert, for there is a peculiar and verb- 
al music about his work. I carry away 
little lines and couplets just as I carry 
away fragments of airs. There are 
memories of elowing, golden passages, 


of shimmering sounds that half resolve 








themselves into mistlike pictures. The 
Noon” affects that 
way, so also does the “Moonlight So- 


poem “Golden me 


nata.” “Storm and Sun” is marked by 
a subdued romanticism and a tone of se- 
Mr. Wheelock’s work is 
always finished and artistic, always har- 


rious musing. 


monious and intelligible. 
more about the 
All that the ex- 


pectation amounted to was that some 


No talks 


Great American Novel. 


one any 


work was to appear some day which was 
not te rely upon the artificial distinctions 
of society to give variety to its charac- 
But Conrad has done that. So 
has Anderson. So has Dreiser. 
The distinctions of mind and heart that 
are inherent in human nature were to be 
insisted upon. That, of course, 
done by the older men, by Dickens and 
Thackeray and even Fielding and De- 
foe. Then, the G. A. N. was to be void 
of polemics but imbued with the passion 
of democracy. But as time has gone, 
we find the qualities combined, not nec- 
essarily in a novel, but in other forms. 
For instance, you may find all these in 
You may find 


ters. 
also 


was 


a book of short stories. 
them in a book of poems. You certainly 
find them in Edgar Lee Masters’ 
“Starved Rock” (the MacMillan Com- 
pany). And that brings to the front the 
thought that critics have insisted far too 
strongly upon the satirical side of Mas- 
ters, and too lightly upon his profound 
belief in realities and equally profound 
That he 
also 


hatred of shams and injustice. 
has a satiric humor is true, but, 
he is possessed of a peculiar vein of 
pleasantry and delicate fancy and has 
occasional touches of tenderness and pa- 
thos. Take his poem to Robert Nichols 
for example, or the “Flower in the Gar- 


den.” Then there is his very convincing 
realism as shown in “At Sagamore 
Hill.’ The man himself is truthfully 


conceived and portrayed. It is a well 
drawn picture distinguished by the cu- 
riosa felicitas that old Dr. Johnson in- 
sisted upon as a mark of merit. In 
“Starved Rock” I find a very valuable 
and interesting picture of life as it is 
and things as they are, set down in a 


manner that is very far from being 
commonplace. 
ye 
Some well known writers must have 


rubbed their eyes when they received 
a specimen of an unknown Frenchman's 
work and found the style so uncannily 
like their Yet that the ex- 
perience of some two dozen men whose 


Own. Was 


names are known all over the civilized 


world. Some of them have confessed 


to their astonishment. It was like meet- 


All have ad- 


lor 


ing oneself in the street. 
mitted the Frenchman’s cleverness. 
here is a man not merely writing a book- 
ful of off but 
them in another language, and not only 


stories hand, writing 
writing im another language with facil- 
ity, but cleverly parodying the work of 
the 
handling and developing of plots, situ- 


various writers, their styles, their 
ations and of characters. 
fe 
Jules Castier is the man, and his book 
and if the J. B. 
not found a 
Shaw, Wells, 


Rider 


is called “Rather Like” 


Lippincott Company has 


winner, | miss my guess. 


Bennett, Galsworthy, Anstey, 


Haggard, the Williamsons, Henry James 


and others came under M. Castier’s 
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Make Your Reservations Early 
or September in Canada’s 
Alpine Fairyland’ 


See the forests flushed with crimson—Alpine 
meadows aflame with gorgeous flowers in the 


Canadian Pacific Rockies 


Balmy daysand crisp revitalizing nights— the wine- 
like air that gives zest to your favorite pastime— 
climbing, dancing, riding, boating, golf —whatever 
it may be. This month opens the big game hunting 
season. September in the Canadian Rockies is 


A Vacation to Remember 


Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emer- 
ald Lake Chalet, Glacier House and Sicamous Hotel 
—the magic castles of the mountains—invite you. 













E. L. SHEEHAN, 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY., 
418 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THOSE FAMOUS DAILY CHAUTAUQUA CRUISES 

i20-mile trip up the Mississippi, landing at Chautauqua and at 
Alton both ways. Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. 
9 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. Saturdays, beginning August 7th. 2 p. m. to 
11:30 p. m A charming sail along towering bluffs, friendly hills, 
water fringed forests, $1.00. 
ILLINOIS RIVER CRUISES EVERY SUNDAY AND MONDAY 

180-mile trip—13 hours on two great rivers. Up the Mississippi 
beyond the famed Piasa Bluffs, 20 miles up the Illinois. Lands at 
Alton and Chautauqua both ways. Superb sunsets, Gloriously cool 
evenings. 9%. a. m. to 10 p. m., $1.50. 

5 _ FRIDAY NIGHT SAILING DANCES 

Every Friday for ‘‘just you two’ or private dancing clubs. Three 
hours’ cool, uncrowded dancing. Walter Seim’s 10-piece orchestra. 
8:30 to 11:30 p. m., $1.00. (Other nights for organizations). 

= STEAMER J. 8. 

Limits passengers to one-half capacity. 

No organizations on DeLuxe Outings. 

No passes. No free tickets. 

Start on time. Refund 25c if 15 minutes late in returning. 














Unsinkable. Largest, best equipped Steamer. 
500 rockers—500 tables. 
Light luncheon served. 
Autos parked at J. S. Wharf. Advance sale at Conroy's 11th 
Washington Ave, well lighted. & Olive. Tickets at wharf day 
of sailing. 





All prices include War Tax. 
Same for adults and children. 














STRECKFUS STEAMBOAT LINE 
Wharf, foot of Wash- Phones: Main 4770, 
ington Ave. ~ Central 1065. 





WAR MAI 

























































eye in the prison camp, for he had little 
to do but this 
It is almost 


careless reader, reading @r amusement 


read, and is the result. 


tod good to be true. A 
only, for the story itself, will find the 
book 
read it thus. Another will read it with 
the same keen enjoyment in which he 
reads Charles S. Calverley or Unter- 
meyer’s, “Including Horace,” marveling 
at the versatility of the writer, and find- 
ing him both original and witty, even 
dazzingly brilliant. 


worth while. Two of my boys 


There is another book for boys that 
is not of the conventional juvenile type, 
but for all that one that will hugely 
interest the lad. It is called “The Story 
of Jack” and is published by the Petti- 
bone McLean Co. of Dayton, Ohio, The 
author is J. Horace Lytle and he has 
given us seven tales that are itterest- 


ing and plausible. He does not give 
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human attributes. Boys will 


not stand for that kind of thing. 
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Books of the Day 
By Lillian Cassels 


Just across the Missouri River, in St. 


animals 


Charles, there is a haunted house. No- 
body buys it or rents it; nobody soft- 
ens the glassy gaze of its fierce window 
panes with a film of lacy dimity; no- 
body hides its gashed and scarred walls 
with mists of pitying green vines. It is 
haunted—and deserted and avoided. It 
hasn't been haunted so very many years, 
however; and before it became tenanted 
by the grisly ghosts and ghostesses who 
now live rent-free within its portals, it 
was the home of two dainty maiden 
ladies, known to the villagers as Two 
Little Byrds. These Two Little Byrds 
guarded, with all the flutterings and 
flitterings and cheepings of veritable 
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birds, a lovely niece. Laughing at their 
defences as he laughs at the rest of the 
world today, there came whistling under 
the maid’s window a boy on romance 
and lovemaking bent—a boy from the 
St. Charles Military Academy, the worst 
boy in the school, and in the eyes of the 
Two Little Byrds, the worst boy in the 
charming, old, terraced Missouri town; 
audacious, determined, saucy. Just the 
kind of a boy who would ignore the com- 
mands of a couple of “old birds” that 
he fly away when he had picked on their 
fledgling for his first sweetheart! 


oe 
: 


And so we come to Rupert Hughes, 
who has written a little of everything 
known to creative artistry—Greek dra- 
matic verse, drama, melodrama, play and 
playlet, comic opera, musical encyclo- 
pedia, music, history, short stories, long 
now “What's the World 


Coming To?” 


stories—and 




















prices offered ? 


der effect and gold treatment. 





The August Sale of China 


Presents Splendid Values in Fine China 


Japanese Dinner Service, $42.50 


Best quality Japanese China, with delicate green bor- 
This is a 96-piece 
service, complete for twelve persons, and includes 
bread and butter plates and sauce boat with fast stand. 


French China Dinner Service, $50.00 


One hundred pieces to the set, decorated with rosebud 
spray design and mat gold treatment on handles. 


STIX BAER &FULLER 


In addition to the special prices quoted 


we offer 15% discount 


on all other 100-piece dinnerware sets. 


Rare indeed is the home-keeper who has not need of China. 
growing more and more meager. What better time to replace them than now, at the splendid 


Innovations in service prove constantly alluring, and there is always to be satisfied the pride 
of possessing exquisite pieces of artistic design and rare China. 
merely suggestive of the opportunities offered. 


good value. 


GRAND -LEADER 








51-Piece Bungalow Sets, $10.00 
In beautiful medallion border effect of blue and deli- 
cate pink rosebuds and blue lines, applied on domestic 
semi-porcelain. The service is complete for six persons. 


100-Piece Japanese Dinner Service, $59.50 


Choice of four beautiful floral border decorations, 
with gold treatment applied on the new and much- 
desired plain shape. 


Dinner sets have a way of 


The following items are 


This service is an exceptionally 











In an autobiography Major Hughes 4 
(they still call him Major), confesses 
to having been born in a Missouri yi. 
lage. He doesn’t say which one, but 
it was up near the Iowa line. In this 
autobiography he writes of his talents, 
how he got them, his faiths and aspira- 
tions and ideals and achievements, jn 
so naive and innocent an egotism as to 
be enchanting. It is an egotism like that 
of a child enraptured with everything 
and everybody, his eager eyes see 
crowding and jostling along life’s board- 
walk—himself included. 

It is the same in “What’s the World 
Coming To?” The people of whom Mr, 
Hughes writes are so natural that, if 
you're prudish, you may call them in- 
decent. You know them as you know ~ 
members of your own family; know 
their “commonness,” their paltriness, 
their total unfitness to be “characters in 
a book ;” yet you see that to Mr. Hughes, 
they are very much worth while. They ° 
strut and swagger and scramble and 
tumble and laugh and cry and love and 
envy through the events of the story, and 
you never know what they are going to 
do next, just as you never know what 
real people are going to do next. 

Literary style interests Mr. Hughes no 
more than a bullfight appeals to a butter- 
fiyv. At times his sentences read like 
those in a “Nick Carter” detective story. 
There is so much to be seen—so much 
to be told—he hasn’t time for fine phras- 
ing. His construction is lawless, be- 
cause he finds so much in his story, be- 
sides the story, no studied form could 
contain it. He sees into the whims, fol- 
lies, foibles, vanities, moods, emotions, 
tempers, flippancies, of everyone he 
meets; he plays around these a bouyant 
satire that mocks, but never burns. Be- 
cause he admires, even loves, his char- 
acters. 

I think Rupert 
called the enfant 
American story-writers. 
Brothers. ) : 

Archie lived the orderly life of 2 
young bachelor with nerves and plenty 
of money. He was so wrapped up: in 
thoughts of himself he missed the pleas- 
ure of being carried away by dreams of 
girls. Then /sabel Perry mischievously 
ripped off a section of his wrappings, 
and told him to go out and kidnap the 
British Ambassador, skip with a satchel 
full of negotiable securities, or yield to 
the first truly wicked suggestion that 
might pop into his head, so as to break 
the force of habit which had bound him 
to routine and made his days colorless. 
She interested him so profoundly he for- 
got he’d been forbidden red meat, and 
ate most of his beef tenderloin. 

“Splendid!” exulted Jsabel. “Don't 
let a mere piece of beef know you're @ 
coward! Have you ever committed mur- 
der? You pale at the suggestion—yet 4 
pleasant little murder might be the very = 
thing to set you on your feet again!” 
. Archie never intended to follow Isa-~ 
bel’s advice; but forthwith he found him- 
self plunged into such a_ bewildering” 
whirlwind of near-crime that he had 4 
hard work to keep up with himself; and | 
within twenty-four hours he was memr § 
ber of the select inner circle of an Of- ~ 
ganization of crooks whose picturesque ~ 
doings kept Archie very decidedly ef 4 
gaged day and night. Jsabel kept pop 
ping into the maze, too; and surprises 
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B Misail, losing alike the wife he adored, 


happened along, thick as hops in Oregon. 
Archie was adopted as a comrade by the 
Governor, and for a long time didn’t 
know whether his mentor was a crook 
or a philanthropist. Neither does the 
reader. 

Such is “Blacksheep! Blacksheep!” 
by Meredith Nicholson. The plot is live- 
ly, effervescent, refreshing; the effect of 
reading it is something the same as that 
of being handed an unexpected draught 
of home-brewed beer. It foams, it 


' tickles, it has snap and sparkle and kick; 


if it falls below the more finished (gone- 
put-not-forgotten) brew of the experts 
in smoothness and mellowness and 
favor, who's’ going. to complain? 
(Charles Scribners’s Sons.) 

After the disappointment of “Saint’s 
Progress,” John Galsworthy’s wartime 
novel, admirers of this writer should 
read “Tatterdemalion,” a collection of 
short stories, sketches, and impressions 
which seem to bring their writer pleas- 
ingly face to face with his readers. 

Variable in their expression of moods 


_ and whimsies, there are stories having 


to do with war, and with life-current 
flowing around and about and over and 


' under war; and there are peace-stories, 


and stories of odd moments and quaint 
moods and fanciful visions. 

More than his heavier work, these 
delicate sketches reveal the intimate per- 
sonality of the man who has made for 
himself a secure niche in English let- 
ters by his novels, essays and plays. 
Some are real stories; some just misty 
reflections. But whether Mr. Galswor- 
thy’s fancy strays amidst flowers and 
birchtrees, or over crowded paving 
stones, or into the privacy of men’s and 
women’s hearts, his sympathy and feel- 
ing are both deep and pervasive. 

In “Manna,” the story of a clergyman 
who stole a loaf of bread, there is a half- 
savage rebuke to the church system 
which permits its pastors to live on the 
grudging charity of parishioners. But 
nearly all the other stories in “Tatter- 
demalion” are expressive of tenderness 
toward the world as it is. The volume 
adds measurably to Mr. Galsworthy’s 
reputation in literature. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


*. 


bo 


Anton Chekhov, in his newest book, 
“The Chorus Girl and Other Stories,” 
analyzes the sorrows, and a few of the 


| joys, of life as it is in Russia; or rather 


as it was before the coming of the new 
regime—for there is nothing of pres- 
ent conditions touched upon in this 
book. 

“My Life,” the longest story in the 
group, describes the desire of a young 
noble to learn life on other planes than 
that in which he was born. He be- 
comes a laborer with his hands—a paint- 
er; and he endeavors earnestly to un- 
derstand other laborers, as well as other 
men of education and culture, among 
whom the varying phases of his expe- 


-tience thrusts him. The pictures drawn 


are vividly realistic; people as well as 
Conditions are portrayed in brilliant 
color. Misail, the noble workman, is 
Married to the daughter of an engineer 
who has risen to wealth; Mariya, the 


| wife, admires Misail for his truth to con- 
» SClence; but she proves whimsical, and 


deserts Misail after a few happy months. 
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the sister he loved only a little less ten- 
derly, and the affection of his father, 
continues to paint roofs, and to try to 
understand his fellow workmen. There is 
tragedy, eloquently present though unex- 
pressed, in the simplicity of his accept- 
ance of the terrible trivialities of his life. 

The same quietness marks all the other 
tales in the book. There is almost a 
hush—they move so softly through love 
and hatred and misery and joy. Yet 
realism was never more apparent than 
in Chekhov’s picturization of life; his 
tragedies and his dramas appear some- 
what mistily, obscured, as in real life, by 
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a cloak of proud restraint. The stories 
are translated into English by Constance 
Garnett. (The Macmillian Company.) 

It was just. after a thunderstorm, 
and two men were strolling down the 
street behind a young damsel who was 
lifting her skirt rather high. After an 
altercation as to the merits of the case, 
one of the men stepped forward and 
said: “Pardon me, miss, but aren’t you 
holding your . skirt rather high?” 
“Haven't I a perfect right?” she snapped. 
“You certainly have, miss, and a beauty 
of a left,” he replied at once. 






It is rather hard to decide which is 
the more maddening in a certain New 
Jersey town not far from New York, 
One 
day, having waited almost up to train 
time for the he had ordered, a 
prominent townsman picked up the tele- 
phone in a great rage and asked for the 
number of the dilatory taxi man. 
“Hello, this is Mr. Henry,” he said 
loudly and sternly, when he got his con- 
nection; “have you forgotten me?” “No, 
| haven’t forgotten you, Mr. Henry,” 
said the mild feminine voice at the other 
end of the wire. “This is Mrs. Brown.” 


the taxi service or the telephone. 


taxi 





Super-Elegance and Price Advantage Linked Together 


e4 burs 





Making This the Opportune Time to Buy for Winter 


"THis vast collection of magnificent Furs represents the genius of America’s 

foremost furriers acquired at extremely favorable prices through contracts 
amounting to many thousands of dollars and resulting in August Sale prices 
which you should profit by. Luxurious Fur Coats, Coatees, Sets and Individual 
Pieces cleverly designed in compliance with the dictates of Dame Fashion, who 
has decreed that Furs shall hold an exalted position in the realm of fashions this 
winter. Women who realize the wisdom of making their selections now are 
choosing from the broadest stocks of richest Furs at most advantageous prices, 


@, All Furs will be held in our storage 
vaults, if desired, on payment of 20 per 
cent of the purchase price, the balance to 





be paid October Ist. Charge customers | 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail in Missouri or the West 


| 
| 
FAMOUS-BARRCO | 


may make their selections now, the charge 
being entered on October statements, pay- 
able November / st. 
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Marts and Money 


Notwithstanding some improvement in 
monetary conditions, the New York stock 
market still shows considerable weakness. 
Numerous important quotations indicate 
losses of five to ten points. As usual, 
the sharpest depreciation can be found in 
the industrial list, which had for months 
been subject to egregious bullish manipu- 
lation. Steel common, the bellwether, is 
down to 83%. The recent high mark 
was 109. It is suspected that much of 
the liquidation emanates from London, 
Berlin, Paris and Amsterdam, where the 
fierce struggle between Russia and Po- 
land and the specter of communism are 
giving rise to somber reflections upon 
the future of Europe. Foreign exchange 
rates depreciated right smartly in the 
past few days, demand sterling, for 
example, touching 3.61%. This 
pares with $4.04 about three months ago. 
It is said that the downward drift in 
foreign bills is partly due to heavy pur- 
chasing with borrowed funds of Ameri- 
can products, especially wheat, corn, 


com- 
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ats, and cotton. Lately published in 
formation concerning our foreign trade 
indicates that the balance still is mate- 
rially in our favor. The outflow of agri 
cultural products is certain to grow 


steadily for some months to come, sta 
tistical figures presaging another season 
of short supplies in most of the nations 
of Europe. The rather violent decline 
in the price of wheat in Chicago will 
help to expedite and enlarge the ship- 
breadstuffs. 


ments of 


The rates for call loans were as low 


as 7 and 6 per cent cent lately, mostly, 
no doubt, on account of the extensive 
liquidation on the Stock Exchange. The 
total of surplus reserves of the Asso- 
ciated Banks now is $15,000,000, as 
against a deficit of $21,257,000 for the 
previous week. Whether the liquidation 
already witnessed has sufficiently relieved 
the financial situation remains to be seen. 
immense mass of war 
paper emitted since 1917 the answer 
would be affirmative. As I remarked on 
a previous occasion in the Mrrror, Wall 
Street’s efforts to mend the state of af- 


Except for the 








3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 





Special Department 





J. N. SEROPYAN 


Oriental Rugs 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City 


Phone, Lindell 3264 
































consistent with safety. 


in safe investments. 


most in protection of 





Member Federal 
Reserve System 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST 








“And after listening to the fakers tell 
Of some new stock that makes the income swell 
We often wonder what the rascals buy 
One-half so valuable as what they sell.’”’ | 


Safety of Principal should be your first | 
consideration in selecting an investment. 
While the rate of return should be the highest 
consistent with safety, it should always be 


The Mercantile Trust Company specializes 
Our investment Bonds 
and Real Estate Serial Notes offer the ut- HT 


sold sixty million dollars worth of Real Estate | 
Notes, and the buyers have never lost a cent 
of principal or interest. | 
that you may safely invest. | 








—Omar the Thrifter. 
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We investigate— 


U S Government 
Supervision 


-TO ST. CHARLES 



























































fairs are sorely impeded by what, some 
eighteen years back, the late J. Pier 
pont Morgan referred to as “undigested 
and indigestible securities.” Of 
latte 


war 


adjective does not apply to 
the 


constantly 


this 
the 
ment, 
sorbed by, investors who feel certain, and 
that that pur- 
chases made at ruling low figures should 


bonds issued by Govern- 


which are being ab- 


for excellent reasons, 
prove very profitable, eventually. 

As a consequence of the increases in 
freight rates, railroad stocks did not fare 
as badly as industrials during the latest 
déroute. There was evidence of liberal 
and confident buying of the popular in- 
vestment shares, which are available at 
quotations yielding from 6% to 8% per 
cent. Aggressive purchases could be de- 
tected also in some of the representative 
investment and semi-investment bonds, 
many of which yet are rated at prices 
which would have been regarded as im- 
possible some years ago. It seems per- 
plexing that the industrials, or, better 
to say, the equipment stocks, should have 
failed to respond to the news that the 
railroad companies contemplate spending 
some $6,000,000,000 for new construction, 
locomotives, cars and improvements in 
the next three years. Considering the 
financial esurience the companies have 
been contending with for at least six or 
seven years, the amount named doesn’t 
seem at all fantastical. It was around 
1910 that the late James J. Hill of the 
Great Northern declared that railroad 
expenditures for equipment and improve- 
ments and new construction should not 
be less than $1,000,000,000 a year. It is 
very much open to question that more 
than ten of the leading properties could 
devote such an amount to the purposes 
mentioned since 1910. The prices of 
practically all desirable railroad bonds 
and notes slowly sagged to levels which 
made it burdensome to appeal for large 
loans to the bankers. Leaving this aside, 
it must be admitted that the prospective 
heavy railroad expenditures will bring 
many and very lucrative contracts to 
the manufacturers of railroad material 
and equipment. 

The Anglo-French 5s are quoted at 
99143. According to trustworthy advices, 
they will promptly be taken up at date 
maturity in October both the 
British and Governments. A 
prominent French representative is said 
to have been in conference with New 
York bankers the other day. The 7% 
per cent bonds of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, floated some weeks ago, are down 
to 97. The severe pinch in, credit, both 
glaringly 
The 
downward tendency in these and other 
bonds of foreign origin must be regarded 
as the inevitable outcome of the perilous 
Eastern Europe and the 
Bolshevik 


of by 


French 


in America and Europe, is 


made clear to us in this valuation. 


conditions in 
rising fear of destructive 
power. Some months ago, financiers in 
New York and Philadelphia carried on 
an energetic propaganda in behalf of the 
investment of hundreds of millions of 
dollars of American money in the se- 
curities of European and other foreign 
nations, but there’s very little said about 
that at present. The state of things in 
Europe and some other parts of the 
Globe will make further efforts to en- 
list billions of this country’s capital 
abroad prohibitively difficult. The spirit 





course, 





of unrest, the craze for raw, chimerieg/ 


experiments is giving a bad chill to im 
perialistic financiers. 
of 
l‘inance in St. Louts 


Local stock brokers did a rather lim- 
ited business in the past week. Orders 
fell off owing to the sinking tendeney 
in the New York market. ; 
no serious losses in values, however, so 
far 
cerned. 


There were 


as representative issues con- 
There was a notable dearth of 


offerings of the better class of invest- 


are 


ment securities. This was all the more 
remarkable on account of the multiplying 
calls for additional margin on long con- 
East. Sixty Bank 
of Commerce were transferred at 134: 
ninety shares of Wagner Electric sold 
at 100; forty Hydraulic Press Brick pre- 
ferred at 46; twenty-one Brown Shoe 
common at 70, and ten National Candy 
common at 138. 


tracts carried down 


The inquiry for loans 
is quite brisk at the local banks and trust 
companies, largely owing to the rapid 
marketing of new crops in the opulent 
agricultural States surrounding St, 
Louis. Time loans are quoted at 7 to 
74 per cent; commercial paper is rated 
at a discount of 8 per cent. 


Local Quotations. 


National Bank of Commerce.... 131 133% 
Mercantile Trust a ‘sesso 
Mississippi Valley Trust 278%... 
BSTOWR GUOG COM. ooo... ccesscssnsescase 60 66 
Carleton Dry Goods pfd. 90 <a 
Certain-teed Prod. Ist pfd. 84 
Certain-teed Prod. com. ............ 5» - saeeenaiaee 50 
Consolidated Coal ines 70% ne 
Fly & Walker D. G. Ist pfd....... . 
Fulton Iron Works com. a 65 69 
Hydraulic Press Brick pfd......... 44 46 
Hydraulic Press Brick com. 6% 6% 
Indiahoma Refining Co. : 654 6% 
International Shoe pfd.... 102 Ges 
Laclede Steel Co............... 120 124 
Marland Refining Co......... 4% 
Mo. Portland Cement.......... 78% 79 
Nat. Candy 2d pfd........... 91 neni 
eet.” | eo on eS 135 
St. L. & Sub. Ry. gen. mort. 5s 40 ce 
scerngpe-V B.D. -G ist pid... bccuc 75 
GO. COD: sccsscccsces _ : 5 eae 80 
Temtor A ws cic Pete 2S 2 401% OY 
Wagener Elec. Mfg. 98 ae 


of 


Answers to Inquiries. 


St. Louis.—The decline to 
in the price of People’s Gas, of Chicago. 
in recent times, was due principally to general 
tendencies in the financial markets. The pre- 
vious decline of about thirty points, since 1919, 
discounted the adverse factors peculiar to the 
company quite sufficiently. The quotation now 
in effect is the lowest for many years. Would 
certainly recommend retention of certificate. 
For 1919 company earned a surplus of a little 
over $65,000. For reasons well known, munici- 
pal companies have lost a great deal of their 
former popularity. But a turn for the better 
will, no doubt, be seen before a great while. 


STOCK HOLDERS, 
28% 


” 


Query, Vincennes, Ind.—The Pennsylvania 
first 4%s of 1921 are a strictly high-grade in- 
vestment. This is plainly shown by their cur- 
rent price of 9534. This is only about two 
points under the highest marks of 1918 and 
1919. Dealings in the bonds have not been 
heavy in the last few months, and_there’s 
very little danger of a serious decline from 
the present valuation. 


oteetoets 
o's 


At the Grand Opera House 


The Grand Opera House current bill, which 
contains two headliners, is meeting with the 
approval of large audiences at every perform- 
ance. John B. Hymer had added another to 
his long list of successful comedy playlets im 
“Petticoats,” which is very acceptably pre 
sented by Clinton Hodder, Ruth T,ee and com- 
pany. “An Hawaiian Evening’s Entertain 
ment,” offered by Momi Kalama and William 
Kao, is replete with good musical, singing an¢ 
dancing numbers. Ben Harney, the originator 
of ragtime, who made popular ‘Mr. Johnson, 
Turn Me Loose” and other ragtime songs 4 
score of years ago, is one of the hits of the 
Other good acts are “The Mystic Gar- 
> a necromantic novelty; Louise Valmont 
and Jack Geynen, in “The Angelus”; _ Ferro 
and Coulter, “Darktown Frolics’; Ernie and 
Ernie, “Three Feet of Comedy; Bard and 
Stone, in varied entertainment, and Violet and 
Lewis, comedy novelty aerialists. 
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Bidger Rice Burroughs 
















“Tarzanning™ 
is the great Amer- 
ican summer indoor 
sport. The best va- 
cation book of the 










4.C.McCLURG & CO. 


Publishers 


All Bookstores 








IMPORTANT! 


Read the advertisement con- 
cerning the future of the 


MIRROR 


on the inside front cover. 
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This design is 
French in character 
and derives its name 
from the famous pal- 
ace of Chantilly, near 
Paris. It is of the 
time of Louis XV, a 
period of great re- 
finement of taste in 
designs for silver- 
ware, furniture and 
decoration. 


The Chantilly is es- 
sentially a pattern 
that will appeal to 
those who seek in the 
family silver a cér- 
tain simplicity with 
just enough ornament 
to relieve it of the 
appearance of plain- 
ness. 











Made inSterling 
Silveronly,and // 
stamped with 
the Trade 
Mark: Lion, 
Anchor and 
letter G 














Oreguina 












which in- 
sures quali- 
ty and purity 
of design. 
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Wuat Haprtnep To Evrorr by Frank A. 
Vanderlip. New York: The Maemillan Co., 
$1.50. 

A post war picture of conditions in Iurope 
by a trained observer that makes the reader 


see the need for sound economic leadership. 


Mountain by Clement Wood. New York: 
KE. P. Dutton Co., $2.50. 

A novel dealing with the struggle and trag- 
edy of modern industrial conditions. The 
author has apparently studied excellent 


methods of Dreiser. 


the 


Wuat THE Workers Want by Arthur Glea- 
son. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

This work is a painstaking volume giving, 
not an interpretation by an intellectual of what 
it is imagined that labor wants, but what work- 
ers actually want in their own words. In its 
sincerity and thoroughness it recalls some of 


the work of the Fabian Society. 


PsycHo-ANALYsIs by Barbara Low. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

Readers of Andre Tridon’s book on a similar 
subject will enjoy this little volume in which 


technical phraseology is avoided. 


THe Human Costs or THE War by Homer 
Folks. New York: Harper & Brothers, $3.25. 

A summing up of the problems that confront 
us after four years of organized effort to de- 
stroy life and make it as uncomfortable, un 
healthful and unendurable as possible. 


RicHarpD Kurt by Stephen Hudson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2.25. 
A tale of an unconventional hoyden who 


led a man into escapades of a surprising and 
unusual nature. 

Auction Mave Easy by R. F. Foster. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.60 net. 

An infallible guide by means of which, if a 
player will follow the directions given in the 


book at the card table, the mathematical per- 
centage of the game will do the rest. 
SuHort TaLKs 1N PsycHoLocy by Charles 


Gray Shaw. New York: Brenland’s. 
An understandable work on an abstruse sub- 
ject is offered, in which the author seeks to 


get at consciousness, not from the stand- 


points of either science or spiritualism, but 
from the angle of Life. 

My Turee Years 1n AMERICA by Count 
Bernstorff. New York: C. Scribner’s, $5.00 


A well indexed war book of first importance 


to everyone interested. Review later. 


Gates OF ParaDIsE by Edwin Markham. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.75. 

A fourth volume of verse by the poet who 
as John Galsworthy says “is moved by Truth 
and Beauty and stirred by the spectable and 
contact of Life.’ The poem to Father Mce- 
Glynn is of exceptional human interest 


PsycHic PHENOMENA 
New York: Harcourt, 


Practica. VIEWS ON 
by George E. Wright. 
Brace & Howe. 

The point that the author tries to drive home 
is that no reasoned opinion on phychic phe- 
nomena is possible until the evidence for them 
is first considered with scientific care. 


THe Foo.isn Lovers by St. John G. Ervine. 
New York: Macmillan Co., $2.00. 

A book written under a promise 
should contain neither “bad words’ nor ‘‘sex”’ 
and which therefore deals with love and busi- 
ness. The determination and will power of the 
hero in overcoming obstacles to his material 
A readable story. 


that it 


success is well presented. 


Tue Lone Scout by Edward C. Carter. 
3oston: The Cornhill Co., $1.50. 
A book for boys that has the proper spirit 


of home adventure in it. 


Next Besters by Lulah Ragsdale. New 
York: Scribner’s, $1.75. 
A romance of the South that will delight 


those who enjoyed “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch.” 


New Books Received 


MIRROR 


Foutow THe Littte Picture by Alan Gra- 
ham. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $1.75. 
mystery, adventure, and, at 
wedding. 


Buried treasure, 


. / 
the end, a quiet Stevenson, “plus 


Birmingham in 
thrills 


Haggard, plus general tenor. 


lor those who like in their reading. 


THE Mystery In THE RitsmMorE by William 


Johnston. New York: Little Brown & Co., 


$1.75. 

Detective stories always sell. So wil! this. 
The body of a beautiful stranger with a dagger 
through the heart is discovered by a bride on 


her honeymoon in her hotel bedroom closet. 
Hence the mystery. Ends with a kiss 
Lotus SaLtap by Mildred Cram. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A lively story of the ideal American youth 
who exists nowhere outside the world of fic- 
tion, but does wonders in a land of 
blessed people. 


less 


Fipp.er’s Luck by Robert Haven Schauffler. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.75. 

Whoso enjoyed the Fifth String, the First 
Violin, Consuelo and the like, will enioy this 
romance, certain chapters of which appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly and the Outlook. 


Boston: Houghton, 


Tue Tout of THE SANDS by Paul de Daney. 
Smith Brooks Printing Co., $1.75. 
A tale of the West with 
Many adventures and deeds of daring do, and, 
at the end “he opened his arms and she rushed 


Denver: 


a real go to it. 


into their clasp.” 


Tt Maskep Woman by Johnston McCulley. 
New York: W. J. Watt Co. 

The underworld of New York and a masked 
woman—a gang and a brave man-—a reformed 
criminal and, at the end, an embrace. The 
kind of book to while away a railroad journey. 


THe Hovust or Dreams Comr TRUE by Mar- 
garet Pedler, New York: Geo. H. Doran. 
A quiet, pleasant story of, England. A tale 


of love in the Mrs. Henry Wood style. 


Gates oF ParaptsE by Edwin Markham. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.75. 

A fourth volume of verse by the poet who 
as John Galsworthy says “is moved by Truth 
and Beauty and stirred by the spectable and 
Me- 


contact of Life.’”’ The poem to Father 
Glynn is of exceptional human interest. 
Tne Tour’by Louis Couperus. New York: 


Dodd Mead & Co., $2. 

In these days of hysterical literary output, 
it is well to keep an everything that 
this Dutch author offers. 
flavor of Tolstoi at his best about his work that 
To be later. 


eye on 
There is a certain 


is not imitation. reviewed 


‘THe Tuirp Winpow by Anne Douglas Sedg- 


wick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.50. 
Not by any means inferior to “Tante.”’ A 
good story free from mawkish sentimentality. 


2. 2. 
eee? 


What Animals Have Taught Us 


Humanity has every reason to be 
grateful to animals, They have taught 
us some of our most useful arts, and 
have suggested the idea for many an in- 


vention. 


It was the beaver that showed us the 
possibilities of building under water; 
the bee brought us the conception of 
regularity in building; the birds are the 
oldest masters of basket-work; they, too, 
have furnished every inventor who has 
attempted to design a flying machine 
with his basic principles; the spiders have 
taught us the art of weaving and sus- 
pending a net. 

Man learned how to construct ships 
from the fish; how to dig holes from 
the badger, and the frog gave him his 
first swimming lessons. 












Missouri's Safest 
] Per Cent 


Honest capitalization. 


sound management, constant solid 
growth and ample earnings based 
on tow rates and good service un- 
der State regulation—these fac- 
tors make Union Electric’s 7 per 
cent preferred stock, in our judg- 
ment, the safest 7 per cent invest- 
ment in Missouri. 


There is more than $100 


worth of State-appraised, income- 
producing public service property 
back of each $100 share of this 
stock. 


Its yearly income of $7 


cash on each share, 
quarterly installments, 
and dependable. 


payable in 
Is regular 


Many Missouri men and 
women invest their savings in this 
stock regularly, to get 7 per cent 
a year paid quarterly, instead of 
3 or 4 per cent a year paid semi- 
annually. They appreciate the 
chance here given them to share 
the earnings of Missouri’s largest 
and strongest electric service com- 
pany. 


Issuance and sale of this 


stock was authorized by the State 
to finance growth of the Com- 
pany’s public service properties. 


Price: $100 a share for 


cash; $102 on a ten-payment plan, 
under which buyers draw 5 per 
cent interest on installment pay- 
ments, and can withdraw all pay- 
ments, with Interest, any time be- 
fore final installment is paid. 


Sales Offices: Room 201 


Union Electric Building, 12th and 
Locust streets, St. Louis, and 
Union Electric’s offices in St. 
Louis, St. Charles, Franklin, Per- 


ry and Jefferson Counties. 


Mail Orders: Bank draft, 


certified check, postoffice or ex- 
press money order should be sent 
with mail orders. Prompt deliv- 
ery of shares will be made by reg- 
istered mail, 


UNION ELECTRIC 


Light & Power Company 
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Thirty Years of Public Service 


tty b % 
Ever since its organization in 1890 the Mississippi Valley Trust 4 
Company has been one of the strong financial institutions in St. Louis. * 


The City has seen great changes in that time, but the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company has been and continues the same institution 
under the original management, without consolidations, mergers or 


any changes except steady growth in the amount of deposits and number i ‘ ' 
of customers. IS with you once again! 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. The famous friend of 


Member Federal Reserve System old —— MW ade by the 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $8,500,000 
Organized 1890 


FOURTH AND PINE 





original process in con- 





formity with the present 





regulations—on sale 


[FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS| everywhere. 


PEOPLE’S PICNIC GROUNDS 
400,000 Gallons of Filtered, Electrically Purified Water in the SANITARY 


SWIMMING POOL 


Band Conce ts — Vaudeville — Dancing — Restaurant — Concessions 
'TBRING YOUR LUNCH BASKETS 























GR AND Opera House 1 5 30 §—BIG VAUDEVILLE ACTS—9 
Sixth& Market 1“ DOUBLE HEADLINE BILL ° 
Junior Theaters, Orpheum Circuit MOMI KALAMA “PETTICOATS” 
11 A. M.—Continuous—11 P. M. Ben Harney Ernie & Ernie 
Concert Orchesra — Photoplays — News Digest | Thg Mysule.Garden | Ferro & Coulter 
Temperature Always Below 70 Degrees Louise Valmont & Jack Reynen 























STANDARD sBuRLESQUE 
JIMMIE COOPER 4"? BEAUTY REVUE 


NEXT WEEK—FRENCH FROLICS 








MOKOI-SCREEM 


**THE FROZEN DAINTY’’ 


RE WHOLESOME SATISFYING 
FOREST 4606 DELMAR 4606 


MOKO FOOD PRODUCTS Co. ST. LOUIS 
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Lorelei Natatorium. 


THE -UNTAMED: | IMPORTANT! 4525 Olive St... S| 


Your summer vaca- 


tion isn’t complete un- Read the advertisement con- P ool Sc r ubbed Daily 
til you have read this cerning the future of the . 
Water Running Constantly 











latest and most thrill- 


aaa oF the “Tarzan” MIRROR 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


At all Bookstores on the inside front cover. 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 











Phone for Rates, Forest 8936 


























